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HREE hundred years ago, the faculty of an Oxford col- 

lege would have been astonished if it had been proposed to 
confer an academic degree on the ground that the candidate had 
attained proficiency in English literature. Scholars might have 
conceded, not without some debate, that literary works might 
be executed in the vernacular, but English literature itself hard- 
ly existed, and the study of English literature did not exist at 
all in schools and colleges. Learned men were devoted to the 
humanities, which were the literatures of Greece and Rome, and 
to their natural curricular allies—law, theology, philosophy, and 
mathematics. 

A hundred years ago, even fifty years ago, the old assump- 
tions of the Renaissance were still in force. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was half gone before Thomas Henry Huxley could argue, 
in his famous controversy with Mathew Arnold, that Latin and 
Greek must yield a place to science and the modern literatures. 
But the changes implied in the advance of science and the democ- 
ratizing of culture were slow to affect the educational curricu- 
lum itself. To produce a complete change, even in democratic 
America, has required the combined battering of the elective 
system, compulsory school laws, tremendous financial expendi- 
tures, and high pressure salesmanship by teachers colleges. And 
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now, at last, the old heresy of Huxley is commonplace ortho- 
doxy. Science and modernity reign; the old humanities are lost, 
or at least have a negligible place in educational programs. 

The completeness of the change would probably shock Hux- 
ley, if he were alive today. After all, he conceded much to the 
humanities. He did not propose to destroy them but only to raise 
science to a position of equality with them. But in the United 
States today the study of English—and of course American— 
literature is not only an alternative or a supplement to the study 
of the classics. For the great majority of students the English 
and American literatures are the sole means of access to the tra- 
dition of humane letters. 

Latin, it is true, survives precariously in high schools and 
colleges. A few classes in Greek stubbornly linger on here and 
there. Departments of philosophy pay at least historical re- 
spect to Plato and Aristotle. But these are survivals, which enlist 
too few students and touch the mass too superficially to convey 
more than a fragment of the culture they once represented. 
People who can read Homer and Plato in the original will soon 
be as rare as those who can now read cuneiform inscriptions. 

As for the modern foreign languages—French, German, 
Spanish, Italian—they are unquestionably humanistic studies, 
as Huxley argued, but only when they are taught as literatures. 
Today they are more often taught as languages only. Their 
teachers must take a specialized view of their subjects and can 
assume very little responsibility for conveying the body of hu- 
mane culture that underlies all European literatures. 

Even in the non-literary subjects, where the humane tradition 
formerly had a place, it has been crowded out. The old idea of 
the study of mathematics was essentially Plato’s; mathematics 
was a philosophical disicipline which accustomed the mind to 
habits of contemplation. Today mathematical schooling tends to 
be simplified down to bare utilitarian processes. For specialists 
like engineers and physicists the higher reaches of mathematics 
are still open. But for most students mathematics becomes a 
kind of base calculation which had better be turned over to labor- 
saving machines, and quadratic equations are beginning to seem 
as nonsensical as the ablative absolute. 

The same tendency, though to a less extent, shows in the study 
of history. For the grammar school pupil history is no longer 
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a tale of lustrous kings and patriot forefathers. It is a chart of 
population movements and economic pressures. The textbook, 
if any is used, is likely to be an imitation of Wells’s Outline of 
History, in which the course of human events is made to seem 
as cold and remote as modern astronomy. In this version of his- 
tory, written by economic determinists, all the heroic and grand 
elements are carefully subtracted from the narrative. The child 
can nowhere learn that human beings have moulded events by 
personal decision and individual character. The lesson is that 
we are the prey of anonymous social forces in whose creeping 
path we lie paralyzed. This grammar school history, of course, 
is ultimately the product of the history departments of our uni- 
versities, where courses are pyramided toward specialized grad- 
uate work and where the object is to convey a scientific technique 
rather than to hold the mirror up to life. 

Vaguely disturbed by these conditions, our educators have 
been attempting to meet the situation, in the colleges at least, 
by the establishment of orientation courses. These ambitious 
courses seek to impart in a single year what the youth once grad- 
ually acquired, from all quarters, over a long series of years. 
They are makeshifts, which imply, in the first place, that the 
young person cannot discover in his family life and in commu- 
nity influence external to the school the meaning of the contem- 
porary world and the past on which it rests. The task of convey- 
ing a meaning is to be left entirely to the schools. And second, 
such courses confess that the educational program itself has not 
proved to be a reliable guide, and a special subject is invented 
to make up for the general failure. But the attempt is absurd on 
its face. In a nine-months course on “World Forces” or “Prob- 
lems of Industrial Citizenship” it is hopeless to cram what years 
of schooling and the accumulation of youthful experience have 
somehow strangely left out. 

As for the sciences themselves, for whose cultural value Hux- 
ley made great claims, they do not even attempt a cultural rdle. 
They are heedless of cultural responsibility or else are frankly 
anti-cultural. Courses in science are almost uniformly motivated 
in an instrumental direction. The serious student of geology ex- 
pects to become an oil prospector; the organic chemistry 
“major,” an employe of a rayon mill. But this is to be ex- 
pected. It is not in the nature of scientific studies to provide an 
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adequate substitute for the old humanistic studies that have been 
driven from the curriculum. Science must busy itself with the 
non-human rather than the human aspects of existence, and, 
even when it considers man, must reduce him to the status of a 
thing among other things. From what is peculiarly human, the 
chilly truths of the laboratory serve only to detach us. The labo- 
ratory technique, great in practical accomplishment, inflates us 
with a false sense of our power to manipulate materials. Toward 
what we call culture, science is fundamentally irresponsible, It 
is not concerned over whether the product of the laboratory is 
a food or a poison, 

In the field of higher education certain new sciences have 
nevertheless come forward to claim the cultural responsibility 
that general science ignores. Economics, sociology, psychology, 
and their offshoots are ambitiously extending their scope: they 
are inclined to take history, literature, the arts as coming some- 
what within their purview. The result of the invasion is still in 
doubt, but there is no doubt of the direction of the intent. The 
tradition of letters is about to be put to the ordeal of the test- 
tube. And while this is happening, the “social sciences” are pro- 
posing to make our life a laboratory where a perpetual experi- 
ment is to be held. But the humanistic tradition ceases to operate 
as literature becomes economics or sociology. The social experi- 
ment is governed by no judgment as to the quality of human 
life that is to be fostered. In this scheme the cultural past dis- 
appears, and the present has only a scientific meaning. 

I have made this painful survey, not to impugn the non- 
humanistic subjects, whose methods and purposes are their own 
business, but only to emphasize the isolated rdle that English 
teachers have come to occupy. If students do not learn in their 
English classes about the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, or the Gothic edifice of mediaeval thought, or 
the Renaissance culture that grew upon its ruins, the chances 
are that they will never learn about these things at all. What- 
ever concessions must be made to other subjects, the English 
teachers are at last the only substantial body of educators whose 
task is mainly cultural rather than utilitarian and scientific. 
Though not the only representatives of humanistic learning, 
they are the only ones who exert a continuous influence on the 
student from grade school to college. 
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Perhaps they ought to be infused with noble ardor by the 
opportunities that open to them in this practical monopoly. 
More often they are depressed by the disproportionate share of 
the cultural load that they must carry, or else bewildered by 
the confusion that they must overcome. They must approach 
their task in the face of the American tendency to dissociate all 
daily pursuits from the old humanistic standards of culture. 
They must see their teaching forever contradicted in practice in 
an America of applied science, where our inherited literature 
becomes every day more unintelligible to the rising generations. 
Worse still, the modern student may often be not only ignorant 
of the tradition of letters, but contemptuous of the terms in 
which it is couched. To obtain culture, in the old and fine sense, 
requires an effort that his environment does not encourage him 
to make. In his mind, culture is subtly stigmatized as the pos- 
session of school teachers—a soft and ineffectual lot of folks, on 
the whole. By Jaw and custom he is still passively exposed to its 
influence; but he will make no positive effort to grasp it. 

The burden of difficulty for the English teacher begins with 
the study of language itself. To pupils from whom all feeling 
for Latinity has departed the teacher must present a language 
that is half Latin. He must instill a sense of form in young 
Tarzans who have not passed through the discipline of Latin 
syntax, or, indeed, under the new religion and the new peda- 
gogy, through any discipline whatever. With the aid of a dic- 
tionary, a vocabulary must be implanted in youngsters who have 
been schooled in the word-mediocrity of the daily papers and 
the conversational patter of bridge-playing mammas. To their 
ears no overtones of meaning come, as of old, from the Bible, 
the sermon, the political oration, the good conversation of re- 
spected and eloquent elders. If he is historical-minded, the Eng- 
lish teacher may ruefully consider at this point that the English 
dictionary itself is a modern invention. The requirement of dic- 
tionaries as textbooks, with their flanking aids, such as corrective 
drill sheets, English composition courses, and “Better English 
weeks,” is itself a symptom of organic disease. The Elizabethans, 
who were masters of English, did not use English dictionaries. 
We have put our words into the dictionaries and left them there 
to die. 

After the language, there is still the conquest of literature. It 
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is all very fine to talk of the universal appeal that masterpieces 
are supposed to have for all times and ages. But what the teacher 
encounters in the masterpieces is a complexity of cultural as- 
sumptions that are no longer assumed and that can be conveyed 
only with utmost difficulty. Many of them have neither mean- 
ing nor appeal to the emancipated youth who was born in a hos- 
pital, suckled in an apartment, sired by an atheist, mothered by 
a divorcee. One has to become an English teacher to realize 
what a tangle of mythologies, religions, histories, political faiths, 
and personalities the great tradition of English and American 
letters encloses. A century ago the cultural assumptions were 
diffused among all who pretended to be or wanted to become 
learned. Fifty years ago they were not disprized. 

But today, how does one convey to a palpitating bundle of 
Freudian complexes, who knows nothing about horses and 
everything about Ford V-8’s, the chivalrous old-fashioned flavor 
of the lines— 


Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray. 


How does one go about explaining, in a steam-heated room, to 
a class lounging on steel furniture painted to look like wood, 
the mystery of a poem called Lycidas, in which the poet pre- 
tends to be a shepherd and raves most unaccountably about the 
muses, the Pilot of the Galilean lake, and the two-handed en- 
gine at the door? What is there to say about The Scarlet Letter 
to a generation without a sense of sin? And to the young man 
who, after cribbing his theme from a fraternity copy-book, has 
attended a gangster movie and a pacifist rally on successive eve- 
nings, and has a “hot date” immediately after class, how does 
one construe the lines— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


Teachers often diagnose the malady by saying rather plain- 
tively that the young people “lack background.” They do not 
get background from the schools, from the world, or from their 
homes. The teacher must impart the background as well as the 
subject-matter. He does so with the help of a much too in- 
geniously annotated textbook, at the risk of making the student 
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forever sick of masterpieces. But what else can the teacher do? 
Each year, when a new class appears, he asks himself: What can 
[ assume that this class knows of language, history, religion, art? 
And he may assure himself that the class knows a little less, each 
year, than the one that went before it. 

Yet here the problem only begins. Literature is not a bundle 
of facts. It is a manner, almost a ritual, of communicating the 
verities of human experience which in the last analysis elude any 
conceivable scientific technique. In this it is like religion; no- 
body can grasp it until he believes in it. It must speak to him as 
to one who gives his spontaneous intellectual and emotional 
consent. We have changed from a time of literary belief, when 
such consent was general among educated persons, to a time of 
literary skepticism, when the wrong demands are being made 
of literature. The teacher must break through the crust of skep- 
ticism and achieve something like a conversion before there can 
be any real success. Of course there are exceptions to the rule: 
there are students eager for literature. But their case inevitably 
threatens to become pathetic. Sooner or later they will have to 
learn that the modern world has prepared a painful reception 
for them—the more painful as their sensibilities are the more 
highly cultivated. 

If such vast difficulties are to be solved, there must develop 
somehow an educational policy that recognizes the new réle of 
the English teacher, as something more than a technician and 
specialist, with a task commensurate with his enlarged field. It 
is surely time to frame such a policy, for we are apparently on 
the threshold of educational changes. It is hardly likely that the 
blind expansion and experiment that have marked educational 
history in recent years will continue unabated. Rather, we are 
entering a time of critical re-examination. It is hard to set forth 
the details of a program that educators ought to follow. It 
would be foolish to invent some new quirk of pedagogy to meet 
the emergency. It seems possible only to outline certain general 
suggestions that grow out of the réle into which the English 
teacher has been precipitated. For if his place is not properly 
recognized and defended, there is good cause to believe that the 
study of English literature, the last of the humanistic studies, 
mav fall into disrepute and go the way of its great predecessors. 

That réle, as I conceive it, is not that of a helot of the state, 
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retained, as Greek slaves were retained by the Romans, to im- 
part the veneer of a foreign culture to a people rich in material 
wealth but poor in the arts. On the contrary, the position of the 
English teacher is not unlike that of the scholars who fled from 
Constantinople at the coming of the Turk, and so saved for 
Europe the seeds that flowered into the Renaissance. In a con- 
siderable sense, the English teacher is the last official preceptor 
and interpreter of the old culture and almost the only influential 
person of learning who has an effective standard with which to 
measure the new culture. 

If English teachers accept the burden of transmitting the his- 
toric culture in the full consciousness of what their task is to be, 
then they must first of all assert their right to define their field 
in its best and fullest terms. At the same time they must resist 
attempts to define it from without. They must not allow the 
course of humane culture to be determined—and so destroyed— 
by its enemies. 

Partisans of good education, if they wish to aid the English 
teacher in this resistance, must review, more critically than of 
old, the tendency to define education as “education for citizen- 
ship.” The familiar theory embodied in this phrase assumes that 
a democracy must educate its citizens for self-government and 
holds that the product of universal education will be a good gov- 
ernment, an efficient state. In practice, the system has obviously 
not worked that way. At the very time when our apparatus of 
education has become most extensive, we have plainly achieved 
the acme of misgovernment and lost the sense of citizenship. 
“‘F-ducation for citizenship” has in fact been very largely a mask 
for a process of degradation. We have popularized our educa- 
tion too drastically; we have reduced it to terms so low that it 
may be assimilated, or at least swallowed, by the indifferent 
mass. We have thus cheapened all culture by taking mediocrity 
and not excellence as our standard. At last we have cheapened 
it to the point where not even the indifferent mass really desires 
it any longer. We are at the stage described by Ortega y Gasset 
in the words: “The characteristic of the hour is that the common- 
place mind, knowing itself to be commonplace, has the assurance 
to proclaim the rights of the commonplace and to impose them 
wherever it will.” 

It is absurd that political appointees, such as boards of educa- 
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tion, or the educational sociologists of our teachers colleges, who 
sit whispering at their elbows, should have the power to deter- 
mine the character of humanistic education. They now have that 
power, through the sweeping, long-range effects of the public 
school system, which they dominate. But the power should rest 
with the friends and possessors of humanistic education: the 
English teachers and their colleagues in allied fields. I have 
not heard that physicians have anywhere allowed salesmen and 
mechanics to say what proficiency in medicine is. But English 
teachers, dozing in the ivory tower, are letting Dr. John Dewey 
and Mr. Walter Winchell say what proficiency in English is. 

I do not know how they can meet the danger, which is al- 
ready almost overwhelming. Perhaps they might well yield to 
modernity far enough to go in for their own kind of “unioniz- 
ing” and declare whatever degree of closed shop their academic 
dignity will allow. At any rate, if they can ever agree on a 
means of asserting their authority, no ideal ought to seem worthy 
of recommendation which would not carry the notion of the 
whole body of humanistic learning on which English literature 
rests and to which it naturally leads. For English has become 
the focus of the culture of great literatures, the main road, 
though not the only road, through which other literatures may 
be apprehended. The end of this road is the cultivation of the 
human individual, the whole person, in habits of nobility and 
excellence of mind. This person will inevitably be a good citi- 
zen; without him, the good state is not to be achieved. 

But all the dangers are not external. Within the ranks of the 
English teachers themselves are heretics and enemies. These 
are the teachers who wish, while retaining the dignity of men 
of letters, to be machine-conscious, scientific, topical. They say: 
Since so much of the humanistic tradition is hard to communi- 
cate, let us discard it and turn to the newspaper, the movie, the 
billboard, the contemporary author. This way of thinking, which 
has actually been dignified by the National Council of the 
Teachers of English, and set forth in a bulletin on English 
usage, quickly banishes such old formalisms as spelling, punctua- 
tion, and grammar. In their places comes a go-as-you-please 
English that admits the saucy vulgarities of the comic strip and 
tabloid for the refreshment of the mother tongue, but that, at 
its correct best, achieves a dull pseudo-English, tainted with so- 
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ciological language, hopelessly insipid. The next natural step is 
to drop from the curriculum all old literary works that are diffi- 
cult, like Milton’s Lycidas, or that “date,” like the novels of 
Dickens. But exactly where does the process begin and end? And 
what are we to substitute for the rejected classics? Are we to 
favor the moderns entirely, putting O’Neill for Shakespeare and 
so on down the line? Or is there some principle of selection, by 
which it is good to substitute Ernest Hemingway for Washing- 
ton Irving, but bad to substitute Mary Roberts Rinehart for 
Jane Austen? 

The contemporary of course has its claims, which it would 
be foolish to ignore. But if contemporaneity is to be the main 
test in education, then much money has been wasted on libraries, 
and the well-read person is the biggest fool of our day. Here 
again are advocates of mediocrity who need to be put in their 
place. They should be dispossessed from the leadership that they 
have lately gained. They should be told that we are not ready 
to abandon Shakespeare in our schools, simply because the city 
children examined by Dr. Dewey’s graduate students have read 
only the Daily Graphic, or give up English grammar because 
New York City has become polyglot. 

The strangest feature of the situation, however, is that the 
humanistic culture should become most incommunicable at the 
time when our scholarly knowledge of it is more exact than ever 
before. Huge endowments have been lavished upon research, 
and now the accumulated results almost embarrass us with their 
plenitude. Our knowledge of the data of letters has grown as 
its prestige has declined. Evidently our distinguished scholars 
have run too far after the methods of science. They have as- 
sumed that literature would retain its prestige while they treated 
it as an inert body of knowledge, to be examined dispassionately. 
But this assumption is not holding good. The works of the 
scholars gather dust if the people do not prize literature itself. 

Enormously valuable as research is, one must conclude that 
it is not in this age the indispensable part of the tradition of 
letters, and it is not, as some of its devotees seem to think, an 
end in itself. Where the supremacy of humanistic culture is be- 
ing undermined, we do not need graduate school specialists so 
much as we need persons whose acquaintance with the tradition 
of letters has suffused their character and made them magnani- 
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mous and winning. The literary departments of our higher 
institutions, especially the great private institutions, can no 
longer afford to dissociate themselves from the vast turmoil of 
America, and walk the secluded academic path while the edu- 
cational system is being made into a weapon that will destroy 
what they stand for. They ought to come back in line with our 
sore need, and realize that literature cannot survive if it is to 
be treated as merely another scientific study. 

Indeed, it will be hard to find salvation anywhere for the 
tradition of letters until we are able to close the gap between our 
culture and our life—a gap that is steadily widening under mod- 
ern conditions. If there is no strategy for making the tradition 
spontaneously and naturally desired of men, it will do little 
good to force it upon the generations of the lost. 

And least of all is salvation to be fourd in the sentimental 
talking-about culture that has been a fashion in intellectual 
circles. Although I have perforce used the word culture, I 
would willingly abandon it, for part of the trouble inheres in 
the word itself. It has somehow acquired the wrong connota- 
tions; it suggests a softness and affectation that hardy souls 
rightfully despise. But I have no substitute word to offer, unless 
it be the old-fashioned word wisdom. This word has lain so 
long disused that it brings no ill suggestion to a sophisticated 
generation who now, a little more humble than they were, might 
at last wish for wisdom if they could get it. 

The humanistic culture, at its best, may be regarded as the 
collective wisdom of the race, made memorable in literature. 
Its merit diminishes as it becomes the special property of a class 
or a profession, or as it is reserved for the scattered occasions 
when people play at being artistic; its merit grows as it naturally 
permeates every circumstance of our lives. The English teacher, 
if he fully realizes the responsibility that has come upon him, 
will not wish to seclude this wisdom into being a dusty property 
of museums and libraries or to acclimate it to the finical temper 
of clubs, but he will consider it organic with the rarest and high- 
est acts, and with the most customary acts of our lives. It must 
be in the book that we read and the house where we live; and 
wr book and the house must not deny each other, if wisdom 
rule. 

Such an attitude will make necessary certain rejections and 
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choices. It would be unwise to follow the experimentalists who 
behave as if culture might be packaged and processed at some 
central distributing point, stamped with an American brand, 
and superimposed, by educational sales pressure, upon this as- 
tonishingly diverse country. Such attempts toward artificial syn- 
thesis can only confound our confusion. It would be equally 
wrong to put the claims of European culture too high and dis- 
regard the claims of indigenous America, with its pronounced 
sectional differences and mixed traditions. This was perhaps the 
only grave error made by the new Humanists of the East; their 
attempt to revive humanism was too abstract; it did not relate 
itself to American conditions. The wise choice is somewhere be- 
tween the two schools. It would be disastrous to cut ourselves off 
from the European tradition imbedded in our past; but it is 
necessary to acknowledge the tradition in its local American 
adaptations. For the humane culture must have roots. It is no 
plant of the air, but must lustily refresh itself from the soil 
and people of East, South, Mid-West, and West. 

All this, perhaps, implies some reformation of our society, 
which it is not my task to discuss. Nevertheless the teacher would 
do wrong to float passively on the flood of social change. Does 
he timidly ask, What shall I do, weak as I am in the presence 
of immeasurable forces? He will do little enough, indeed, if 
he thinks of himself as a teacher merely, and forgets the first 
lesson of the humanistic tradition which tells him that he is a 
person. There ought to be no such phenomenon as the abstract 
teacher who shelters himself behind a specialty. We cannot split 
our lives without disaster. But there should always be persons 
teaching—persons who understand and accept the full burden of 
their tradition, persons who not only teach but live their teach- 
ing. Such have moved the world before, and can move it again. 
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GERMANY, HITLER, 


VERSAILLES 
By CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 


HE welter of literature on contemporary Germany does 

not, as yet, contain a really authoritative treatment of the 
background of Hitler and the popular movement which carried 
him into power. The volume which comes closest to this de- 
scription is Calvin B. Hoover’s Germany Enters the Third 
Reich.’ It is written by a scholar who combines the desire for 
thoroughness with a vivid sense of realities. The main short- 
coming of the volume is its “economic” interpretation of the 
events it discusses. Hoover by no means speaks from a dog- 
matically Marxian point of view, but there is that tendency to 
consider economic conditions as the final cause of social change 
which is now so prevalent among American historians and social 
scientists. As a result the profound spiritual decadence charac- 
teristic of Christian civilization at the present time, of which 
National Socialism and Communism are but the most violent 
manifestations, is largely overlooked. Consequently the race 
doctrine of Hitler and his followers remains a rather weird and 
inexplicable freak. It is discussed alongside of the unification 
of Germany and other problems of “National Socialism in Ac- 
tion” (Chap. vi) as if it were one among a number of equally 
relevant matters. As a matter of fact, the race doctrine must, 
from the point of view of a deeper significance, be considered 
the central dogma of National Socialism. For class war Hitler 
has substituted race war as the battle cry of national “resurrec- 
tion.” 

There is no book which tells this in more impressive language 
than Adolf Hitler’s confessional, My Battle.” What is more 
important, Hitler’s autobiography gives very definite indica- 
tions of the emotional and intellectual setting within which these 
ideas arose. For these and many other reasons, I should be in- 

*New York: The Macmillan Company (1933). 

*Boston: Houghton Miffiin Company (1933). 
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clined to consider this book the most important one for anyone 
who wishes to “understand” what is going on in Germany. Un- 
fortunately, the translation is by no means a complete reproduc- 
tion of the German original, which it does not supplant. Still, it 
gives enough of the original to make it very valuable, indeed, 
It is, in many ways, an extraordinary thing that this book was 
not translated until the summer of 1933. And E. T. S. Dugdale, 
renowned as a translator for his rendering of Die Grosse Politik 
into English, must be congratulated upon the care and discre- 
tion which he has exercised in selecting from the original text, 
Anyone who has read the original will admit that it was no mean 
job to compress it by approximately two-thirds. To be sure, the 
original abounds with repetitions, but these repetitions are rather 
significant in themselves, so that merely omitting such redun- 
dancies would seriously warp the relative emphasis placed upon 
certain aspects. In fact, it cannot be said that this danger has been 
entirely avoided. This is particularly true of the anti-Semitic 
passages, which have been deprived of their dominant position. 
It is also to be regretted that the italicizing, used to such a 
marked extent in the original, has been omitted. For these italics 
serve further to emphasize what matters most to Adolf Hitler, 
and they are a vivid expression of his essentially rhetorical and 
emotional personality. 

Through the whole volume, the Jewish influence appears as 
the final explanation for everything that Hitler abhors. Capital- 
ism, Liberalism, and Marxism; they were all invented by the 
Jews to destroy Germany! * When, in medieval times, a great 
plague destroyed thousands of a suffering populace, the mob 
frequently, i in its despair, turned upon the Jewish quarters, after 
some ingenious person had started a rumor that the Jews had 
poisoned the wells. The terror struck into man by the seemingly 
meaningless disaster invented a cause, since it did not know the 
real trouble: bacteria. Similarly, one feels, Adolf Hitler is the 
mouthpiece of the millions of suffering Germans who, unable 
or unwilling to accept their ignorance of their fate, turn upon the 
Jew as the most likely concoctor of their troubles. But why the 
Jew? Largely because he is different. There is a striking passage 
in My Battle in which Hitler tells of his encounter with an old 
Jew: “Once I came across a being in a long caftan with black 

* See Part 1, Chap. x1, and elsewhere. 
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side-locks. My first thought was: Is that a Jew? In Linz they 
did not look like that. I watched the man stealthily and cautious- 
ly, but the longer I stared at that strange countenance and 
studied it feature by feature, the more the question in a different 
form turned in my brain: Is that a German?” This experience 
stirred young Adolf to read up on anti-Semitism, and while he 
confesses to have hesitated on account of the “flimsy” argu- 
ments, he “soon could not well continue to doubt that here it 
was a matter not of Germans of another religion, but of a separ- 
ate nation; ... Now, wherever I went, I saw Jews, and the more 
I saw, the more strikingly and obviously were they different 
from other people.”° His last doubts were resolved by—dZion- 
ism. And although he recognized the hesitation of a majority of 
liberal Jews, their reasons against it were purely the result of 
expediency —“lies, in fact.” The next step was a puritanical in- 
dignation at the Jewish influence in the press, in art, literature, 
and the drama. At this point, and long before the World War 
and the Treaty of Versailles, the circle of reasoning was com- 
pleted, in striking analogy to the witch-doctors of old: “It was 
pestilence, spiritual pestilence, worse than the Black Death, 
with which the nation was being inoculated.” 

Even at this point, it is perfectly apparent that Adolf Hitler 
has definitely fallen a prey to the naturalistic virus of the nine- 
teenth century. A spiritual disease must, he assumes, have a phys- 
ical cause, and this physical cause he comes to believe to be the 
Jewish blood. It is often overlooked that this belief in naturalism 
is at the root of the whole evil, spiritually speaking. Hitler is a 
true child of Haeckel’s popular Darwinism. What has been even 
more frequently overlooked is that in so believing in the efficacy 
of blood he has embraced the teachings of the ancient Judaism 
(of the Old Testament as against the Talmud) which believed 
that spiritual community is based upon blood kinship. In doing 
this, he was apparently unaware of the fact that he explicity chal- 
lenged the teachings of Jesus Christ. For it was the very central 
objective of His Message to challenge the naturalistic basis of 
the ancient Jahweh and to substitute for it the spiritual commun- 
ity of all those who had faith. It is an appalling testimony to the 

“See loc. cit., p. 19 (G.e., p. 59). 


"See ibid., p. 20. 
* See ibid., p. 21. 
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spiritual degeneracy and soft-mindedness of our time that the 
same man could announce with sonorous voice: “A political 
leader must never meddle with the religious doctrines and insti- 
tutions of his people, or else he ought not to be a politician but 
rather a [religious] reformer, if he has the qualities for that!” 
Any other attitude, he tells us, would lead to catastrophe, espe- 
cially in Germany. “Protestantism will always help in furthering 
all that is essentially German whenever it is a matter of inward 
purity or increasing national sentiment .. .; but it is most hostile 
to any attempt to rescue the nation from its most deadly 
enemy, for its attitude, towards Judaism has been laid down 
more or less as a dogma.” Here we have clearly foreshadowed 
the hopeless impasse into which Hitler has manoeuvred himself 
with the German Protestants—and the situation with the Catho- 
lic Church is as dangerous for him. He simply did not realize, 
apparently, that his race dogma runs counter to the most funda- 
tal tenet of Christianity. And at the same time he offers the most 
astonishing proof of our observation that his race doctrine is of 
Jewish origin, by holding up as exemplary to the clergymen of 
the Christian Churches the attitude of—Jewish rabbis. “Com- 
pare the attitude of any Jewish rabbi in all questions of even 
minor importance to Jewry as a race with that of our clergy!”,’ 
he exclaims. Incidentally, I wonder whether the Zionists would 
agree with this estimate? 

From what has been said, it is perfectly clear that Hitler is 
writing under the spell of such pamphleteers as Gobineau and 
Houston Chamberlain. What is more appalling is his whole- 
hearted acceptance of such trash as the “protocols of the Wise 
Men of Zion” (Die Protokolle der Weisen von Zion)’ as reli- 
able sources of information. For these protocols are a shameless, 
and, on the face of it, absurd, fraud which are, however, worth 
reading in order to see to what length the madness of our 
modern witch-hunting doctors will go. The best proof, in Hit- 
ler’s eyes, of the genuineness of this nonsense is that the Frank- 
furter Zeitung “laments that [these protocols] rest upon a 
forgery.” 

"See ibid., pp. 48-49. 


* See ibid., p. 8. 
* Not mentioned in the English translation, but found in the 1x. German edi- 
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Hitler’s autobiography throws considerable light upon the 
background (of experience) for these devastating notions. He 
tells vividly of the mortification he felt as a schoolboy over the 
rise of the Slavs in pre-war Austria. “In the North and South 
the poison of the foreign races ate into the blood of our nation- 
ality.” All kinds of rumors are circulating about the racial back- 
ground of Adolph Hitler. From my point of view, it does not, 
of course, matter, but for a comprehension of the psychology of 
the “leader” it is most important. Lengyel, for example, has 
written of Hitler’s mother, I do not know on what authority: 
“Herr Hitler’s wife, that Bohemian woman, who spoke a broken 
German... .””° If this were true—and it is noteworthy that Hit- 
ler did not give any indication of his family history—it would 
serve to suggest the cause of Hitler’s violent obsession regarding 
racial purity: “The Royal House were becoming Czech in every 
possible way. . .””” Those were the days of the Badeni decrees 
placing certain Slavic languages on an equal footing with Ger- 
man and thereby driving Austrian officials with only a German 
background from their jobs.” These decrees so excited the Ger- 
mans in Austria that a revolution was imminent. It seems ob- 
solutely essential to envisage this atmosphere of indignation and 
hostility, if one is to understand the sharpness of the “racial” 
consciousness in Adolf Hitler. There are few sentences in his 
book which exemplify this bitter resentment more strikingly 
than his comment upon the murder of Francis Ferdinand which 
occasioned the World War: “It was the hand of the Goddess of 
Eternal Justice and inexorable retribution that caused the most 
deadly enemy of Germanism in Austria, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, to fall by the very bullets which he had himself 
helped to mould. He was the chief patron of the movement, 
working from above to make Austria a Slav state.” 

These ideas and reactions were, of course, by no means pecu- 
liar to Hitler. Large groups of German Austrians shared these 
feelings. Thus is justified the witty remark of a distinguished 

” See Emil Lengyel, Hitler, p. 2. 

"See My Battle, p. 5. 

"For this setting see Joseph Redlich, Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
(1929), p. 446-447, and Oscar Jaszi, The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy 


(1929 » P- 290. 
See My Battle, p. 5. 
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Austrian statesman: “Hitler is the revenge for Sadowa,™ 
These Austrians were divided into two schools: the Pan-Ger- 
mans under the leadership of Baron von Schénerer, and the 
Christian Socialists under the leadership of Lueger, then Mayor 
of Vienna. On the other hand, the Social Democrats played an 
“anti-German” réle in the Austria of pre-war days. This they 
were bound to do in order to hold their polyglot following to- 
gether. But Hitler was disgusted: “The situation was rendered 
intolerable by the unreliable behavior of the Social Democrats 
who always came forward in opposition to the German interest 
in critical questions affecting the German race.” What Hitler 
fails to perceive is that the Social Democrats were, for that rea- 
son, the only truly national party in an Austrian sense. It is no 
accident that one of their leaders, Karl Renner, worked out ideas 
for racial autonomy within a national state which have remained 
the guiding star of those who seek to solve the problem created 
by the existence of German national minorities,’* not the least 
Hitler himself. “In speaking of a higher mission of the State, we 
should not forget that the higher mission resides essentially in 
the nation, and that the State’s duty is merely to make use of its 
organizing strength for the purpose of promoting the nation’s 
free development.””* What divides Hitler from Renner is the 
conviction that the German race is intrinsically superior to the 
Slavic races, and that the philosophy of self-determination 
should be applied for it, but not against it. Speaking of 
pre-war Austria, he says: “The formation of a representative 
parliamentary body, without previous establishment of the prin- 
ciple of a common State language, laid the foundation stone of 
the end of the predominance of the German race.” Herein, 
Hitler resembles the Allies at the Paris Peace Conference, of 
whom Harold Nicolson has written recently: “The most ardent 
British advocate of the principle of self-determination found 


“Tt will be recalled that Sadowa (1866) decided the war between Austria 
and Prussia which severed Austria from Germany. 

* See Paul Kosok, Modern Germany: A Study in Conflicting Loyalties, Chi- 
cago: Chicago University Press (1933), p. 255 ff. Unfortunately Kosok fails to 
indicate the philosophy underlying the predominant German attitude in regard to 
these “foreign” Germans. The literature indicated on p. 255, particularly Max H. 
Boehm, is permeated by the idea of the “people” as contrasted with that of the 
“nation,” the former referring to the cultural whole, the latter to the citizenry. 

* See My Battle, p. 160. 
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himself, sooner or later, in a false position. However fervid 
might be our indignation regarding Italian claims to Dalmatia 
and the Dodecanese, it could be cooled by a reference, not to 
Cyprus only, but to Ireland, Egypt, and India. We had ac- 
cepted a system for others which, when it came to practice, we 
should refuse to apply to ourselves.””’ 

This setting of racial antagonisms in pre-war Austria was 
also an important factor in shaping Hitler’s anti-parliamentar- 
ism, but of course, that antipathy is now so widespread that it 
would be foolhardy to attribute Hitler’s ideas entirely to such 
influences. Still, he himself says that “the desire for national 
self-preservation led him to feel but little enthusiasm for popu- 
lar representation, in which the German race was always being 
betrayed instead of being represented.””* In the German orig- 
inal Hitler has given a vivid description of his impressions of 
the Austrian parliament”: “The intellectual content of what 
was said was of a depressing level, so far as one could under- 
stand the blabber; for some of the gentlemen did not speak Ger- 
man, but rather their Slavic dialects. A wild mass, gesticulating 
and shouting, with a harmless, old uncle above who struggled 
manfully to revive the dignity of the house by shaking a bell 
and uttering soothing or exhorting words.” “A little later, I 
was again in the Chamber. The picture was entirely changed, 
unrecognizable. The hall was absolutely empty. Everything 
slumbering. A few deputies were in their seats and yawned at 
each other, one spoke.” Hitler claims that he went again and 
again for a year or so, but soon became utterly disgusted, not 
only with the treatment of Germans in the House, but with the 
whole institution. His analysis of Western Democracy (read: 
Parliamentary democracy) which follows” runs along familiar 
lines. It is being contrasted with “Germanic Democracy,” the 
characteristic of which is “free choice of the Leader” who as- 
sumes “entire responsibility for all he does and causes to be 
done.” Hitler is not very explicit, but the language would sug- 
gest that if this leader is unsuccessful in the opinion of his fol- 


™See Harold Nicolson, Peacemaking 1919—Being Reminiscences of the Paris 
Peace Conference, Boston: Houghton Mifflin (1933). 
18 
See My Battle, p. 32. 
19 . 
See loc. cit., p. 83. 
” See loc. cit. p. 33 ff. 
* See loc. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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lowing he has to pay “with his life and all that he has.” Un- 
fortunately, we learn nothing about how this responsibility is to 
be enforced; who, for example, is going to pronounce the death 
sentence. Even granted that such a tribunal could be worked out, 
what good did it do the Athenians to execute their “leaders” 
after the war against Sparta had been lost? Hitler is satisfied 
that if such sanctions exist, none but the great leaders will apply 
for so risky a job. The history of despotisms does not support 
that conclusion. 

This Utopia is a bit meagre as a foundation for the vitriolic 
criticism of western democracy, even if that criticism could stand 
independent analysis. But such is not the case. The arguments 
here presented by Hitler show clearly that his knowledge of 
working democracies is most scanty, in fact, it seems mostly to 
have been derived from communist sources. At any rate, it dis- 
tinctly resembles what Marx and Lenin have to say on the sub- 
ject.” “Is the leading stateman’s task to consist not so much in 
producing a creative thought or plan as in the art with which 
he makes the genius of his proposal comprehensible to a flock 
of silly sheep for the purpose of imploring their final consent?” 
Hitler asks rhetorically. But obviously this alternative is wholly 
imaginary, and the description of the community as silly sheep 
is unduly flattering to the statesman, to say the least. Why are 
good businessmen, lawyers, doctors, professors, artisans, and 
farmers a herd of silly sheep? The usual answer of people 
agreeing with Hitler’s outlook is that businessmen, lawyers, and 
doctors also do not consult others about their work. This argu- 
ment is wholly fallacious. In the first place, the work of a poli- 
tician is by no means so esoteric that it exceeds the capacities of 
the ordinary human brain, a fact which Hitler himself em- 
phasizes in other places, for example, when he castigates the 
older monarchical idea of the state: “For them [certain German 
people] the mere existence of the state constitutes its claim to 
sanctified inviolability. In support of this mad conception of the 
human brain they observe dog-like adoration of State authority 
so-called. Thus, by a turn of the hand, they convert a means 
into the final end. The state is not there to serve men, but men 
are there for the purpose of worshipping a state authority which 


* See Lenin, State and Revolution, passim. 
™ See My Battle, p. 34. 
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clothes, as it were, 2 kind of ultimate spirit of officialdom.”™ If 
this is true, it is likely that the men whom the state is to serve 
also have an idea of what the service is for which they are look- 
ing. This argument, moreover, leads immediately to the second 
objection to Hitler’s original criticism of representative democ- 
racy: for businessmen, lawyers, doctors, and all the rest very 
definitely wait to be told what is wanted, before they do it. We 
do not go to a cabinet-maker and stand there mute until the fel- 
low from divine inspiration exclaims: “You need a cupboard”; 
but we go and ask him to make a table, and we usually make 
very definite stipulations as to what the table is to be. Likewise, 
what doctor could get along without the intelligent codperation 
of his patient? All this should be perfectly obvious, but in 
view of the contemporary tendency to lose sight of these plati- 
tudes, in the same way in which one loses sight of one’s health 
when one is in full possession of it, it seems worth while to recall 
them. It would be extremely tedious, however, to treat in simi- 
lar detail all the other shilly-shally talk which is scattered 
through these pages alongside of many homely truths. 

There is one more point of this general order which de- 
serves attention, however. In the passages just cited, as well as 
in many others, Hitler seems profoundly convinced of the para- 
mount importance of the divinely inspired leader. This is un- 
doubtedly attributable to his experience as a party organizer 
where such single leadership is of decided advantage.” He is 
rather blind to the complexities of governing a modern indus- 
trial community. This blindness is, of course, partly responsible 
for Hitler’s contempt for a parliament, one of the most impor- 
tant purposes of which is the bringing together of the many di- 
vergent points of view. But elsewhere Hitler seems less certain 
that the single leader is decisive; he places his faith rather in the 
militant minority.” In this, as in many other respects, he voices 
opinions which were first explicitly expounded in more recent 
times in the Communist Manifesto with its doctrine of the Com- 
munist élite carrying on the dictatorship of the proletariat which 
in turn did little more than re-assert the hierarchical principles of 
the Catholic Church. In fact, militant political organizations at 

*See loc. cit., p. 157. 


See for an interesting specific case Chap. vit of Part 11. 
*See My Battle, part. Chap. v of Part 1. 
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all times have tended toward sucn a view, and political parties 
everywhere are organized on that pattern. The difficulty for par- 
ties in the Germany of the Weimar Republic was due to two 
strong factors making for disunity: (1) a motley collection of 
parties, inherited from the days of the Empire and fostered by a 
system of radical proportional representation and (2) a highly 
uneven federal structure, similarly inherited,” and aggravated 
by the introduction of parliamentary governments in all of them, 
Both these factors militated against such compact party struc- 
tures, and it is significant that only the two parties whose com- 
mon aim was the overthrow of this republic, the National Social- 
ists and the Communists, achieved it. The desire of the masses for 
simple issues aided this development. But it may justly be 
doubted whether these organic defects in the structure of the 
Weimar Republic would have led to its destruction, Oswald 
Spengler to the contrary notwithstanding. His caustic new vol- 
ume, Hour of Decision,” though recommending itself by its 
courageous criticism of National Socialism, is vitiated by the au- 
thor’s adoration for the heroism of brute force. He does not 
shrink from besmirching his earlier work by claiming that it was 
written to overthrow the Republic. Such a claim is vainglorious, 
Although the Republic had serious shortcomings, there were on 
foot vigorous movements which would no doubt have reformed 
these defects,” if it had not been for the Treaty of Versailles. 
In his admirable volume on the Weimar Republic,’ Oswald 
Garrison Villard commences his chapter on Hitler with the fol- 
lowing observations: “Adolf Hitler is as much the creation of the 
wicked Treaty of Versailles as is the economic crisis. . . . Given 
Germany in the straits that it is, and a dictator or demagogue 
was certain to emerge. It is not Hitler who has created the men- 
tality which turns to him in this hour of deadly economic peril, 
nor has he produced the tension in which men are ready to 
grasp at any straw of salvation. It is not he who had created 


* Hitler is violently opposed to it; see Chap. x of Part 11: “The Sham of Fed- 
eralism.” 

* New York, Knopf, 1934. 

* None of the volumes here under review have given any but scanty attention to 
these plans; but they are ably discussed by Professor Herbert Kraus in his The 
Crisis of German Democracy, part. pp. 123 ff. and 139 ff. 

” The German Phenix: The Story of the Republic, New York: Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas, 1933. 
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the recrudescence of narrow nationalism (though he has con- 
tributed to it) which is sweeping over Germany, for that is, 
first, but a part of the Nationalist wave which is inundating the 
world as one of the worst heritages of the World War and the 
peace, and second, the inevitable result of years of misery, suf- 
fering, and as it seems to multitudes, of slavery to their con- 
querors.”” It is very fortunate that a detached, yet sympathetic 
observer like Mr. Villard has recorded “the efforts of its [the 
Weimar Republic’s] founders to establish a true democracy 
upon the ruins of the Empire and the extraordinary progress 
since 1918 toward a socialized state.” 

The attribute “wicked” which Mr. Villard applies to the 
Treaty of Versailles, and which might have been objected to 
until recently, has now been brilliantly, and as far as I can see, 
conclusively vindicated by Harold Nicolson’s fascinating essay 
Peacemaking 1919.° Since David Hunter Miller published his 
privately printed and all too scarce “Diaries,” nothing has ap- 
peared on the topic of the Versailles Treaty which could be 
compared in timely significance to Nicolson’s volume. What is 
particularly fortunate is that it is not a vain abuse of what was 
done during those unhappy months of the spring and summer of 
1919, but an attempt to show that the conference was, in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s words, “a turbulent collision of embar- 
rassed demagogues,” or, to put it more mildly, that the treaty 
was the consequence of the misfortunes of democratic diplom- 
acy."* This opinion is shared by many others, for example, Pro- 
fessor Seymour and Mr. Maynard Keynes, whose ideas on the 
subject are cited by Nicolson.* Apart from substantiating this 
general observation,*° Mr. Nicolson is primarily concerned 
with “recording the atmosphere of those unhappy months,” by 
the mists of which we are enshrouded. “My study, therefore, 
is a study in fog. The reader should not look for any continuous 


™ See loc. cit., p. 120. 

* See loc. cit., foreword. 

* See fn. 17 above, for exact reference. 

“See loc. cit., p. 57. 

* See loc. cit., pp. 85-87 and 88. Keynes’s words were that this public opinion 
obliged the rulers of the world “to weave that web of sophistry and Jesuitical 
exegesis that was finally to clothe with insincerity the language and substance of 
the whole treaty.” 

*T hope to elaborate the problems raised by democratic diplomacy in a volume 
about to appear under the title Te Mob Militant. 
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lucidity. It wasn’t there.”*’ In order fully to accomplish this 
task, Nicolson has included in a second part his unaltered diary, 
“This diary,” he assures us, “is in no sense an historical docu- 
ment. ... I should wish it to be read as people read the remi- 
niscences of a subaltern in the trenches.” Future historians 
may consider it a document just for that reason; for, nothing is 
so important as to catch the “climate of opinion” of a certain 
period, and Mr. Nicolson offers’ a very valuable, and at the 
same time, amusing, barometer for such an investigation. There 
is, of course, one serious lack, and that is an inevitable one: a 
comprehension of the German situation at the time. Too cava- 
lierly, I feel, is the suggestion thrown out that the Germans 
should have rejected the Treaty. I have, as a matter of fact, 
always maintained that the Germans should have done so; in 
fact it was perhaps my first conscious political opinion. But there 
is a failure in Nicolson to appreciate the terrific sacrifices which 
that decision would have involved, more particularly the cer- 
tainty of Germany’s becoming communistic, and being sub- 
jected to foreign invasion and further devastation on a large 
scale. It is often assumed that Germany was not devastated dur- 
ing the War, but the blockade of the country produced the most 
deadly of all devastations, namely, starvation of the people at 
large, the women and children, a devastation which was allowed 
to go on until the very day when the Treaty was signed. Mani- 
festly such a signature was given under duress and has, there- 
fore, no moral force. Anyone who wishes to secure a more vivid 
picture of this devastation and the psychic state which resulted 
from it would do well to read the reportorial novel of Theodor 
Plivier, The Kaiser Goes: The Generals Remain.® It isn’t much 
of a novel, but it does give a very vivid picture of the Germany 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the Revolution. If the 
blurb of the publisher is right in asserting that Plivier has had 
to leave Germany, it is undoubtedly due to the fact that his 
sympathies are on the Communist side. It was illogical just the 
same; for his unjustly hostile estimate of Socialists and Demo- 
crats corresponds to the point of approach of the Nazis in all 
but one respect: that he has no use for the legendary “stab in 
the back.” Of course, the picture is also one-sided. It tells the 


"See loc. cit., p. 6. 
” New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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story of the urban proletariat and omits entirely the point of 
view of the middle classes or the farmers and peasants. Of the 
reaction of the former much has been told in some of the war 
novels; about the attitude of the farmers, who are a most im- 
portant element in Hitler’s following, little is known outside 
of Germany. Both Villard and Kosok” fortunately have in- 
cluded chapters on the agricultural population which deserve 
careful study by anyone who wishes to comprehend contempo- 
rary Germany.“” While Villard groups the discussion around 
the difficulties which the assistance to the German farmer and 
more particularly to eastern agriculture (Osthilfe) created for 
the Republic, he does not fail to point out the paramount im- 
portance of the farmer to German life, or at least the convic- 
tion of many Germans on this subject. It is due to his gratify- 
ing sympathy for the worker that he does not fail to mention 
the Laubengarten, garden plots on the outskirts of the cities 
which are rented (not sold!) to anyone, “instead of allowing 
them to lie idle in speculators’ hands waiting the growth of 
the city.” Kosok, on the other hand, gives a thoroughly docu- 
mented sociological survey of these agricultural “classes” in 
three chapters which are characteristic of the geod scholarly 
quality of the whole book. Here one will find in sensible, de- 
tached analysis what underlies the agricultural policy of the 
Hitler government with its battle-cry: back to the soil. At the 
same time, one will be enabled to perceive what is right and 
what wrong in Villard’s concluding paragraph: “However far 
the ‘back-to-the-land’ movement may develop in Germany, 
there is no question that the country’s present plight would be 
far less serious if all the big estates had been broken up, unless 
one accepts the Russian theory that hereafter there can only 
be enormous farms with farmers living as vassals of the su- 
perintendent in villages built to order. Somehow or other the 
vision of a nation with a large proportion of its citizens living 
upon the land and clinging to it on small farms as in France, 
seems much more alluring. Certainly, where the latter condi- 
tions exist, it is much more difficult for the agricultural classes 
to organize in order to put pistols to the head of the govern- 


"See above fns. 15 and 30. 

“See Villard, Joc. cit., Chap. vit, “Agrarians, Farmers, and the State,” and 
Kosok, loc. cit., Chap. tv, “The Landed Aristocracy,” Chap. v, “The Agricultural 
Proletariat,” Chap. vi, “The Peasantry.” 
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ment.””** It seems, on the contrary, that in Germany, as in the 
United States and other countries, the farmer-peasant is at 
least as difficult a class to rely upon as the traditionally revolu- 
tionary workers. Mr. Villard himself gives striking facts and 
figures to show a twenty per cent increase in the price of agri- 
cultural products (about $500,000,000) paid by producers 
under the protective measures of the Weimar Republic. The 
National Socialists, who get a large part of their support from 
this quarter, have gone a good deal beyond the Weimar Re- 
public because they “believe that agriculture is the basis of 
national economy and consequently the program of economic 
reform is to begin with agriculture.””* Villard’s book will serve 
to correct the impression easily derived from the discussion in 
Hoover’s book that the National Socialists are innovators in 
this field, while as a matter of fact they are here, as in many 
other realms, merely more radical expounders of prevalent Ger- 
man doctrines. They have shown themselves particularly prone 
to adopt and in the process pervert ideas which were first voiced 
by the Youth Movement of which a highly misleading dis- 
cussion is found in Kosok.** From this author’s discussion it 
would appear that the Youth Movement was a governmentally 
instigated enterprise started in pre-war days to develop patri- 
otic attitudes. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
Youth Movement was a “rebellion” and was fought tooth and 
nail by school and government authorities alike. Kosok’s chap- 
ter on the Youth Movement, by far the weakest in a rather 
good book, shows impressively the ever-recurring shortcoming 
of political and sociological studies which are undertaken with- 
out an adequate historical background. An appalling instance 
of the complete nonsense which can come of such an approach is 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock Back.** In this - 
book a high-grade journalist with a good deal of sympathy for 
Germany’s working class and progressive leaders undertakes 
to interpret the drift toward National Socialism as a return to 
“Prussianism.” The absurdity of this point of view will be ap- 


“ See Villard, loc. cit., p. 177. 

“See Villard, loc. cit., p. 167. 

“ See Hoover, loc. cit., p. 196. 

“ Loc. cit. 

“ New York: William Morrow & Company, 1933. 
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parent to anyone who has read even a single book on the older 
Germany. The pillars of that political and social order have 
all been severely attacked if not smashed by Hitler and his fol- 
lowers, who in this respect are distinctly the Napoleonic phase 
of the Revolution of 1918. The professional civil service has 
been “purified” by giving National Socialists a first claim on 
all positions, high or low, so that the expression “Nazification” 
would be much more appropriate than that of “purification.” 
The German universities, the glory of German spiritual life, 
whose core was academic freedom, have been authoritatively 
informed that it is not truth, but National Socialism which must 
be the ultimate value.** Finally, the Christian, and more par- 
ticularly the Protestant, Churches have been told that the Nazi 
program and not the word of Christ is to be their guide and 
inspiration. It takes a blind man, indeed, to place such doings 
under the heading of “Germany puts the clock back.” Such is 
the result of writing on a country’s politics without taking into 
account its history. It gives me, therefore, a good deal of satis- 
faction to be able to announce the English translation of two 
admirable books on different phases of German history: Erich 
Brandenburg’s From Bismarck to the World War: A History 
of German Foreign Policy 1870-1914" and Hermann Pin- 
now’s History of Germany: People and State through a Thou- 
sand Years.* The first of these is, as the main title indicates, 
a diplomatic history of the Wilhelminian Era*® of which the 
second edition appeared in 1926. It is, in the author’s own 
opinion, “a mere beginning of the examination of this difficult 
problem,” but, I hasten to add, a beginning which has stood 
the test of time very well indeed. Masses of material have ap- 
peared since that time, but they do not alter profoundly the 
estimate of personalities and events in the tragic drama which 
Brandenburg unfolds. Without entering into a detailed analy- 
sis of Brandenburg’s finely spun diplomatic history, it may be 
interesting, in view of the general focus of this essay, to note 

“This aspect has not been adequately discussed anywhere in the books here 
under review. 

“London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1927, 1933. 

“New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 

“The sub-title, which is not found in the German book, is misleading; after 


a short “Review of Bismarck’s Time” it turns immediately to “Early Times of 
William II” (Chap. 11). 
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that in his concluding remarks on deeper causes for the great 
catastrophe of the World War, Brandenburg emphasizes the 
principle of nationality. There was, in his opinion, underneath 
most of the specific points of friction, “a deeper difficulty. It 
was the discord which increased throughout the ninteenth cen- 
tury between the state frontiers as settled of old, or established 
by treaty, and the principle of nationality, established with such 
conquering power by the French Revolution. . . . If the prin- 
ciple of nationality remained the foundation of European states 
—during these last decades it had grown greatly in strength 
and significance—these anachronistic states (Austria and Tur- 
key), belonging to an earlier generation, had to be broken up 
and removed. Nothing could save them from this fate. When 
Germany, not realizing this position, bound up her destiny with 
that of Austria-Hungary and for a long time supported the 
effort to maintain and strengthen the Turkish Empire, she com- 
mitted a gross and disastrous mistake from the point of view of 
historical development. She linked up her fresh and vigorous 
national strength with the corrupt remnant of a decaying empire 
doomed to destruction, and was thereby involved in its ruin.” 
Now, it will be found that these ideas recur in almost identical 
form in Hitler’s My Battle.” He claims to have held the view, 
even before the War, that “that wretched treaty with a state 
[Austria] doomed to destruction would lead to a catastrophic 
collapse of Germany.” In fact, Hitler goes so far as to profess 
the belief that a second war upon Austria to secure the incor- 
poration of the German Austrian population™ would have been 
justifiable under the circumstances. No matter when Hitler 
came to these conclusions, they show that there is a close cor- 
respondence between his views and those of outstanding Ger- 
man historians on the failure of pre-war German diplomacy. 
This shows once more that Hitler stands for a good deal that 
Germans would accept, even though they are far from being 
National Socialists in many other respects. On the basis of 

” See loc. cit., pp. 522-523. 

™ See loc. cit., pp. 61 ff. and elsewhere. The discussion in the German edition 
on this point is much more extensive. 

“ People abroad often do not seem to realize that for Germans an “Austrian” 
is just as much a German as a “Bavarian,” “Hessian,” or “Saxon.” In other words, 


the nationality of “Austrians” is German, even though they may be citizens of an- 
other state. 
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these conclusions, Hitler advocates the entire reshaping of Ger- 
man foreign policy. His conception can be summarized in the 
slogan: With the assistance of England and Italy toward the 
East! (against Communist Russia).°* But, as everyone knows 
now, on account of Austria, he has run afoul of Italy, and Japan 
is perhaps becoming a substitute. These trends have recently 
become quite apparent (for example, the Polish-German 
Treaty), and, although they are to some extent foreshadowed 
by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s able pen, his analysis was 
undertaken too early to be of much value today.™ 

Pinnow’s History of Germany, within the short compass of 
about 500 pages, fills, in many ways, a very great need; for 
strange as it may seem in view of the position of Germans in 
this country, America has never produced a really well-written 
and yet scholarly history of that people from an American 
point of view. Even Pinnow’s admirable sketch cannot, in a 
deeper sense, fill that gap. It is written for Germans, and takes 
too much for granted in the matter of names and geography. 
Later discussion of a well-known German figure is anticipated in 
a passing remark, perfectly satisfactory for a German public 
with its high school knowledge of German history, but be- 
wildering, even irritating, to an American reader. Yet, to those 
who seek to deepen their comprehension of contemporary 
Germany by mastering the broad outlines of the history of the 
German people, no better guide than Pinnow can at present be 
found. Such a study will, at the same time, show how limited 
is the comprehension of Germany’s people and culture on the 
part of those who at present pray before the altars of National 
Socialism. The realization of this limitation will, the reviewer 
hopes, lead anyone with a willingness to take a detached view 
to share with him the conviction that the more radical preten- 
sions of Hitler and his followers will, in course of time, be 
either tempered by a fuller grasp of the true Germany, or lead 
to the speedy downfall of those who hold them. 

* See his Chap. xiv of Part 11, “Eastern Policy.” 


“See Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Hitler’s Reich: The First Phase, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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THE NEW ECONOMICS 
By QUINCY HOWE 


OT without reason does the adjective “new” arouse sus- 
picion. The “New” Freedom, the “New” Era, the 
“New” Deal have not made us relish novelty for its own sake. 
And our distrust of novelty accounts in some measure for our 
distrust of economics. For “the science that investigates the con- 
ditions and laws affecting the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth”—to quote Webster’s definition—was first 
codrdinated only a century and a half ago in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. 

But the procedures studied by the economist are as old as 
mankind. For thousands of years human beings have been pro- 
ducing, distributing, and consuming wealth. Why had these 
activities been virtually ignored until an eighteenth century 
Scotsman called attention to them? 

It was no accident that two years before the publication of 
The Wealth of Nations another Scotsman, James Watt, per- 
fected the steam engine. Smith’s book, like Watt’s invention, 
marked the transition from several centuries of progress in 
pure science to the present era of applied science. The researches 
of Galileo, Newton, and Bacon made possible the inventions of 
Newcomen, Arkwright, and Watt who, in turn, started the In- 
dustrial Revolution on its way and turned the tide in the an- 
cient struggle between man and nature. Until human beings 
could harness non-human forces to fill their needs, economic 
history had been relatively static and the well-being of man 
depended on how efficiently he could use his own muscular pow- 
ers and the powers of a few domestic animals and a few wind- 
and water-driven machines. If a science of economics had existed 
before the Industrial Revolution, it would have been solely 
concerned with a desperate struggle for subsistence in which 
nearly the whole able-bodied population of the temperate zones 
was engaged. True, division of labor did exist and small, privi- 
leged groups enjoyed relative comfort and security. But the 
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problems of producing, distributing, and consuming wealth al- 
most settled themselves. 

It was not until the Industrial Revolution enabled certain 
nations to produce more wealth than they had hitherto con- 
sumed that economic policy assumed paramount importance 
and economic history became dynamic. And it was inevitable 
that many institutions developed during the early stages of 
economic growth survived into later stages. Even democracy 
did not replace monarchy overnight: it took the Great War 
to extend the franchise to the citizens of Central Europe and 
in many of our own States millions of Negroes are still denied 
the ballot in open defiance of the Constitution. Although the 
Factory System expropriated innumerable cottage industries 
and small farmers, and made the production of wealth a social, 
codperative enterprise, ownership of the factory remained in 
private hands and control of industry became most concentrated 
in precisely those countries in which production had been most 
highly organized. In other words, the institution of private 
property and all that it implies did not collapse along with 
feudalism but entered on a new lease of life. 

The so-called “classical” economists from Adam Smith’s day 
to our own have rationalized this whole procedure. To them 
we owe the “law” of supply and demand, the doctrine of the 
“business cycle,” and the late-lamented slogan—“laissez-faire.” 
And until the Great War broke out could they justify them- 
selves on the ground that the system functioned. Within a cen- 
tury the population of the world had doubled, the population 
of Europe had quadrupled, and the population of the United 
States had multiplied tenfold. New markets had absorbed an 
ever-increasing flow of goods and the excess population of the 
industrial centers had occupied and exploited new territories. 
But poverty did not vanish, per capita income in real goods 
lagged behind productive power, and finally the most disastrous 
war in history destroyed ten million lives. Today population 
growth has slackened, foreign trade has gone into a decline, 
the spread between production and consumption widens, and 
we confront the appalling paradox of hunger, unemployment, 
insecurity, and war in a world of potential plenty. 

If the present breakdown of the world’s economic life is too 
familiar to deserve description here, surely there is no need to 
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dwell on the shortcomings of our economic leaders. Two years 
ago a painful little volume entitled Oh, Yeah? recorded the 
inanities of such representative figures as Roger Babson, Henry 
Ford, Herbert Hoover, Irving Fisher, John D. Rockefeller, 
and Sir Josiah Stamp and since that time nonsense has continued 
to flow from high places. Unfortunately much less is known 
of another body of ideas sometimes referred to as the “New 
Economics” in contradistinction to the “Classical Economics” 
that have dominated Western Europe and the United States 
for the past hundred and fifty years. It is to this body of theory 
that attention is directed here. 

Long before capitalism had reached its apogee in Europe in 
1913 and ten years later had brought the United States the 
highest level of general well-being that any large nation had 
ever enjoyed, critics were predicting its ultimate collapse. First 
among them in importance and in time comes Karl Marx who, 
with Friedrich Engels, originated a critique not only of capitalism 
but of history as a whole so extensive that different disciples 
have drawn conflicting texts from his work. Nor have all his 
major predictions come true. He argued for instance that Eng- 
land would be the first great nation to shake off capitalism and 
did not foresee that Communism would capture Russia before 
gaining a foothold in Europe. 

Nevertheless an understanding of Marxist principles must 
precede an understanding of our present economy. Marx re- 
garded all human history as a continual class struggle—of the 
urban bourgeoisie against the feudal aristocracy during the 
Reformation and the French Revolution and of the industrial 
working-class against the bourgeoisie during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He also interpreted all class struggles dialectically—that 
is to say he insisted that every victory contained the seeds of 
its own defeat. Thus competition which was once the life of trade 
becomes its death and the working-class on whose labors the 
employer lives finally destroys the employer. Although Marx’s 
emphasis on the class war and on dialectics in no way weakens 
his case, it has handicapped him in winning converts outside the 
working-class and even outside the ranks of those who have not 
been trained in the dialectical philosophy of Hegel. But, just 
as a devout Christian may be convinced by the decline in church 
attendance that we are living in a revolutionary period, so a 
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member of the middle class untrained in German philosophy 
and even unfamiliar with the name of Marx may arrive in his 
own way at essentially Marxist conclusions. 

According to Marx the employer of labor derives his profit 
from “surplus value”—in other words he does not give his em- 
ployees wages that are equal in buying power to the services 
they have rendered. Competition compels the employer to de- 
vote most of the surplus value he has withheld from his em- 
ployees to making their condition increasingly unfavorable. “In 
the branches of industry alrgady carried on upon a capitalist 
basis, the productiveness of labor is made to ripen as in a hot- 
house. In all these cases the number of laborers falls in pro- 
portion to the mass of the means of production worked upon 
by them. An ever-increasing part of the capital is turned into 
the means of production, an ever-decreasing one into labor 
power.” Then comes the dialectical touch. “In fact it is capi- 
talistic accumulation itself that constantly produces a popula- 
tion of greater extent than suffices for the needs of the self- 
expansion of capital. The laboring population therefore pro- 
duces, along with the accumulation of capital produced by it, 
in an ever-increasing degree the means by which itself is made 
relatively superfluous.” 

Just as the man who first expounded the fundamental contra- 
dictions of our present economic system prophesied more ac- 
curately than most of his disciples so the man who first attacked 
the controls that system exercises possesses an unequaled under- 
standing of their technique. In the eighteen-eighties a young 
British engineer named Arthur Kitson who has since patented 
five hundred inventions including the “Kitson Light,” which 
at one time gave employment to fifty thousand people and led 
to the formation of companies in thirty-five different countries, 
came to the United States. In 1894 he published his first book, 
A Scientific Solution of the Money Question, and since then 
he has divided his time between his profession of engineering 
and his hobby of currency reform. Without going as far as 
Marx and challenging the institution of private property with 
a complete and original philosophy of history, Mr. Kitson not 
only exposed the workings of the gold standard and of pri- 
vately controlled credit, he also expounded economics from the 
point of view of a trained scientist. 
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Whereas Adam Smith had written, “Labor alone, never 
varying in its value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by 
which the value of all commodities can at all times and places 
be estimated and compared” and whereas Marx declared, “Con- 
sidered in terms of value, all commodities are but a definite 
quantity of congealed working time,” Mr. Kitson insisted that 
values could be expressed only by numbers. “Values are esti- 
mated, not measured. The term measure applies to physical 
things and involves physical operations. Estimates are purely 
mental. If I give a yard-stick to each of a dozen boys of average 
intelligence and ask him to measure the length and width of 
a building, they will all give me a correct answer and the same 
result. But if I give to a dozen of the most brainy economists 
a ‘standard of value’ and ask them to measure the value of 
the same building, not one of them can perform this task. Not 
one of them could use such a standard and even if they gave me 
their estimation, probably no two would agree on the figures.” 

From this point of departure Mr. Kitson then launched his 
attack on the gold standard and privately controlled credit. In 
1896 he stumped the State of Pennsylvania in behalf of Bryan 
who had convinced him that the real issue of the campaign was 
the control of the National Credit. “When I asked him (Bry- 
an),” Mr. Kitson has written, “if he really believed that bi- 
metallism would cure all our economic and social evils, he re- 
plied that metals were merely symbols and that the fight be- 
tween him and McKinley was a fight for the control of the 
National Credit. ‘If my opponent wins,’ he said, ‘this country 
will be completely under the domination of the Wall Street 
gang. If I win I’ll see that the Government controls its own 
credit.’ It was after this conversation that I agreed to join him 
in his campaign.” 

When a Committee headed by Lord Cunliffe, Governor of 
the Bank of England, submitted a Report on British currency 
policy and the constitution and functions of the Bank of Eng- 
land at the close of the War, Mr. Kitson issued a booklet en- 
titled The Bankers’ Conspiracy attacking the recommendations 
of the Committee and prophesying the events of the past four- 
teen years. In urging a return to the gold standard, the Com- 
mittee according to Mr. Kitson said in effect, “The Nation’s toes 
will have to be amputated in order to make the feet fit the 
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boots we have provided! In short, we propose that the future 
economic condition of this country, its industrial progress, its 
safety and strength, its population and their well-being shall be 
dependent not upon the industry, intelligence, inventive genius, 
activities, and moral qualities of the people, but upon the acci- 
dents of gold discoveries and gold mining, the currency needs 
of foreign powers, upon foreign political events, and the gam- 
bling operations of money brokers.” 

After putting these imaginary words in the mouth of the 
Committee Mr. Kitson then proceeded to remind it of these 
facts, “The wealth of a nation is due and proportional to the 
industrial and productive activities of its inhabitants. Money, 
currency, and banking expedients are not, per se, wealth, but 
merely claims to wealth, nor are they in any sense productive 
in character, but are merely convenient means and methods of 
exchanging and distributing wealth. Hence the virtues of any 
banking or currency system should be judged according to the 
degree to which the system contributes to and facilitates produc- 
tion and trade.” When the British people suddenly had to pro- 
duce vast quantities of guns, shells, battleships, airplanes, and 
tanks during the War and maintain an unproductive army of 
several million men at the front the gold standard was at once 
dropped and prices doubled. But the physical job was accom- 
plished. Because the control exercised by the gold standard had 
been removed, the productive power of the country increased 
by leaps and bounds. 

But let us suppose, says Mr. Kitson, that the British Govern- 
ment had issued the same amount of currency and credit to 
be devoted to constructive activity, “What would the results 
have been? Would there have been any such inflation of prices? 
Would not the manufacturers have increased their output in 
proportion to the increased effective demand which this currency 
represents?” Had not the Californian and Alaskan gold rushes 
led to rapid increases of wealth because they had suddenly pro- 
vided additional effective buying power? But the Bank of Eng- 
land not only refused to depart from the gold standard after the 
War, it insisted on the restoration of the pre-war pound in 
1925. This meant that the holders of Government bonds issued 
during the War received interest payments in pounds with twice 
as much buying power as the wartime currency had possessed 
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and the great banks as the chief holders of these bonds profited 
accordingly. In 1931 the gold standard again broke down and 
British industry experienced a slight boom although the possi- 
bility of a return to gold and the refusal of the Bank of Eng- 
land to issue additional credit or currency have prevented any 
marked increase of production. 

Mr. Kitson’s contribution to the “New Economics” therefore 
takes the form of an analysis of currency and credit from the 
standpoint of production and the proposal that the State is- 
sue inconvertible paper money for domestic use and remove the 
control of credit from private hands. He believes that a group 
of international bankers possessing a virtual monopoly of credit 
and using gold as the measure of all wealth are exclusively 
responsible for the present condition of Western Europe and 
the United States. In President Roosevelt, however, he sees 
a man who “understands the bankers’ game and is not afraid 
of their shouts and threats.”” He then adds, “There is but one 
remedy for the world crisis: an increase of money supplies— 
not in the banks but in the pockets of the people, enabling them 
to buy more goods. The present problem is not one of produc- 
tion as it was a century ago. It is wholly one of consumption, 
which depends on an adequate supply and proper distribution of 
money.” 

It was as a result of Mr. Kitson’s writings that Professor 
Frederick Soddy of Oxford who won the Nobel Prize for Chem- 
istry in 1921 devoted himself to what he calls “post-deluvian 
economics.” He shares Mr. Kitson’s views about currency and 
credit, but regards interest payments as the root of all evil. The 
first hundred pages of his Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt 
contain the fundamentals of his economic thinking which might 
be summed up in the following sentences: “If we have avail- 
able energy we may maintain life and produce every material 
requisite necessary. That is why the flow of energy should be the 
primary concern of economics. In a world which has adequate 
supplies of energy, scientific knowledge, and inventions for us- 
ing it, and the man-power able and willing to perform the nec- 
essary duties and services, poverty and destitution are purely 
artificial institutions, due to ignorance of the principles of gov- 
ernment, actively if not deliberately fostered for class ends by 
legal conventions confounding wealth with debt.” 
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Interest-bearing debt Professor Soddy regards as a physical 
absurdity. “It is only necessary to point out that a perpetual 
motion machine is an impossibility. A man with, say, twenty 
thousand pounds invested at five per cent is in perpetual en- 
joyment without work of an income of a thousand pounds a 
year, and his heirs and successors after him. Consuming wealth 
every day of their lives, they always have the same amount as 
at first. This is not physics and it is not economics. Like all al- 
leged examples of perpetual motion it is a trick. It is, of course, 
perfectly possible for the individual or a class of leisured indi- 
viduals to live after this fashion, and a very bitter commentary 
upon the age it is that the triumphs of physical and mechanical 
science are so largely stultified because of it.” 

This sounds like Marxism made elegant, but Professor Soddy 
does not agree with Marx that the exchange value of commodi- 
ties is determined by the labor-time socially necessary for their 
production: “Is ‘a man’s labor for a day,’ ” inquires Soddy, quot- 
ing Ruskin, “a consistent measure of productability—in one age 
tilling the ground from which he came, in another watching 
a harnessed Niagara or steam turbine energize a community? 
Do not such views, like those of the Marxist, that the origin 
of wealth is human labor, sign, seal, and deliver labor over to 
bondage, whereby the machine competes with him and multi- 
plies the debts of the community rather than its wealth or 
health? This seems to be the pivot on which the whole future 
course of history will turn, and decide whether science is yet to 
prove itself a blessing or a curse.” 

Kitson and Soddy between them have made several original 
contributions to the science of economics. The one an engineer, 
the other a chemist, they rescued economics from the econo- 
mists and analyzed the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of wealth from the point of view of science, both pure and 
applied. To Soddy goes most of the credit for re-defining the 
problems of modern production; to Kitson goes most of the 
credit for expounding current financial procedures. It may be 
objected that something more than a “bankers? conspiracy” un- 
derlies the world crisis, but Mr. Kitson would have forfeited 
his scientific integrity had he let himself be tempted from his 
analysis of actual procedures into the field of speculation and 
inference. For currency and credit are the sine qua non of all our 
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present productive activities and the system in which we live 
cannot be fully understood unless these two vital elements in 
its operation are also understood. Furthermore the fact that 
Kitson and Soddy are Englishmen has an important bearing on 
the emphasis they both place on the réle of the banker. It is 
no accident that the most searching criticism of banking pro- 
cedures should come from the country renowned for centuries 
as banker to the world. 

When we turn from the British to the American spokesmen 
of the “New Economics” the importance of national background 
becomes still more clear. For Thorstein Veblen, Howard Scott, 
Walter Polakov, and Bassett Jones have devoted the same at- 
tention to our unmatched productive facilities that Kitson and 
Soddy have devoted to England’s unmatched financial facili- 
ties. It is also significant that both Kitson and Soddy relate the 
present to the past and arrive at various abstract definitions, 
whereas the Americans are more concerned with immediate con- 
crete problems. 

But before the New Economics had been heard of, two 
Americans saturated in the European tradition had begun a 
philosophic exploration of a field that was later to be subjected 
to scientific measurement. Henry Adams in The Degradation of 
the Democratic Dogma made a brilliant but essentially literary 
attempt to apply the second law of thermodynamics to history 
and arrived at some remarkably close predictions. His more 
original brother Brooks Adams devoted a whole book, The Law 
of Civilization and Decay, to pointing out that “if the develop- 
ment of a mercantile community is to be understood it must 
be approached through its money.” He also made frequent use 
of scientific terms: “When a social velocity has been attained 
at which the waste of energetic material is so great that the 
martial and imaginative stocks fail to reproduce themselves, 
intensifying economic competition appears to generate two ex- 
treme economic types—the usurer in his most formidable aspect 
and the peasant whose nervous system is best adapted to thrive 
on scanty nourishment.” 

In another volume entitled Theory of Social Revolution, 
Brooks Adams made the following analysis of twentieth-cen- 
tury America that is wholly in line with the teachings of the 
New Economics: “When Washington lived, the fund of energy 
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at man’s disposal had not very sensibly augmented since the 
fall of Rome. In the eighteenth as in the fourth century he 
had at command only animal power and a little wind and water 
power, to which had been added at the end of the Middle Ages 
a low explosive. There was nothing in the daily life of his age 
which made the legal and administrative principles that had 
sufficed for Justinian insufficient for him. Twentieth-century so- 
ciety rests on a basis not different so much in degree as in kind 
from what had gone before.” 

Thorstein Veblen who stands half-way between the Adams 
brothers and the modern engineer-economist did not ignore the 
past either. He took a Ph.D. degree in economics and taught it 
all his life; he knew no more about science than the Adamses 
did. But his Theory of the Leisure Class contains many original 
observations as well as the novel doctrine that throughout his- 
tory individuals had accumulated wealth solely in order to ex- 
pend it on conspicuous waste. 

Not until he wrote The Engineers and the Price System after 
the War did Veblen demonstrate the revolutionary implications 
of modern technology. Disgusted, in the words of his close 
friend, Leon Ardzrooni, with “his experiences in the Food Ad- 
ministration and his observations of the queer and incredibly im- 
becile antics of the dollar-a-year men in Washington during 
the War, not to mention the untold stunidities and skulldug- 
geries in other sections committed to God and country,” Veb- 
Jen proposed a “Soviet of technicians” who were to assume con- 
trol of industry with the aid of the working masses. He pro- 
posed two main lines of action: “(a) An extensive campaign of 
inquiry and publicity, such as will bring the underlying popula- 
tion to a reasonable understanding of what it is all about; and 
(b) the working out of a common understanding and a soli- 
darity of sentiment between the technicians and the working force 
engaged in transportation and in the great underlying indus- 
tries of the system: to which is to be added as being nearly in- 
dispensable at the outset, an active adherence to this plan on 
the part of the trained workmen in the great generality of 
the mechanical industries.” 

Veblen had but little use for the “certified economists” who 
“by reason of doctrinal consistency and loyalty to tradition have 
habitually described business enterprise as a rational arrange- 
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ment for administering the country’s industrial system and as- 
suring a full and equitable distribution of consumable goods to 
the consumers. . . . Quite blamelessly the economists have, by 
tradition and by force of commercial pressure, habitually gone 
in for a theoretical inquiry into the ways and means of salesman- 
ship, financial traffic, and the distribution of income and prop- 
erty, rather than the industrial system considered as a ways 
and means of producing goods and services.” Study and experi- 
ence led Veblen to conclude at the end of his life that the “price 
system” of modern technology faced an irrepressible conflict. 
Like Lenin he abjured all relationship with the “best minds,” 
but fifteen years ago he decided that “the Vested Interests are 
secure in their continued usufruct of the country’s industry, just 
yet” because “the underlying population can be counted on 
stolidly to put up with what they are so well used to, just yet.” 
He therefore concluded: “there is nothing in the situation that 
should reasonably flutter the sensibilities of the Guardians [ of the 
Vested Interests] or of that massive body of well-to-do citizens 
who make up the rank and file of absentee owners, just yet.” 

The point here is not the date of the future conflict Veblen 
foresaw but his recognition that it was on its way. Like Kit- 
son and Soddy he visualized this struggle in terms of the price 
system against the engineers, and if he was preoccupied with 
setting human beings in motion by appealing first to their pas- 
sions with a vindictive style and then to their self-interest with 
a practical plan of action, he was acting in accordance with ob- 
jective circumstances and his subjective character. It is also sig- 
nificant that Veblen substitutes for the “Money Power” that 
alarms Kitson and Soddy the “Vested Interests” and “Absentee 
Ownership” which are its American equivalents. 

Veblen’s emphasis on propaganda, education, and popular 
support and his neglect of a complete basis of scientific ideology 
such as Kitson and Soddy have attempted to develop in Eng- 
land bore fruit a year ago in the Technocracy craze. According 
to Ardzrooni, whom we have already quoted, Veblen knew and 
respected Howard Scott, the leader of Technocracy, and the 
two men had numerous conversations shortly after the War. 
Scott’s use of the words “price system” and his brilliant pro- 
paganda show traces of Veblen’s influence: his ideas, in so far 
as he has placed them on record, duplicate or amplify those 
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of Kitson and Soddy. “Any unit of value under a price system 
is a certification of debt. Any unit of measurement under tech- 
nological control would be a certification of energy converted.” 
Here is a direct extension of what we have already quoted from 
Soddy and Kitson on the subjects of value, measurement, debt, 
and energy. But if Scott went further than Soddy or Kitson 
in applying scientific principles to economics, he did not even go 
so far as Veblen and prophesy “the abdication of the Vested In- 
terests under conviction of total imbecility.” 

The one just criticism that can be directed against Technoc- 
racy is its failure to carry through. It lacked, in the first place, 
a rounded philosophy—Scott himself wrote but one article of 
three thousand words defining his position—for the rest he con- 
fined himself to statistical material and prophecies of uncanny 
accuracy. In spite of several mistakes in his figures, Scott un- 
derestimated rather than overestimated the gravity of the na- 
tional situation. For instance he stated that a return to 1929 
production levels would still leave five million people un- 
employed because of labor-saving machinery that had been in- 
troduced during the depression. Actually when the New York 
Times index of production leaped from 60 to 99 last summer 
as compared with rro for 1929, there were still more than 
twelve million people out of work. The second defect of Tech- 
nocracy was the lack of any practical programme whatever: the 
problems of supplanting the price system with technological 
control and of operating a technocratic State were completely 
ignored. It is true that Scott stated “Technocracy offers no solu- 
tion, it merely poses the problem raised by the technological 
introduction of energy factors in a modern social mechanism.” 
But the general public not unnaturally wanted a solution and 
since the New Deal seemed to offer one Mr. Roosevelt has sup- 
planted Mr. Scott on the front page. , 

Meanwhile the Technocrats and their sympathizers have been 
repairing their fences. Shortly after Walter Lippmann had as- 
sured his anxious public that Technocracy was a “booby-trap,” 
the Society of Industrial Engineers published a report prepared 
by a committee of five headed by Walter N. Polakov on “The 
Significance of Technocracy.” With more figures than the Tech- 
nocrats themselves had put forward—figures, furthermore, that 
were drawn from such authoritative sources as the United States 
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Government, the Hoover Committee on Recent Social Trends, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, and the Standard 
Statistics Company—the Polakov Committee not only endorsed 
but amplified the analysis of Technocracy. Here are just a few 
passages from their report: “The Machine Age methods of wage 
determination are based on factors which no longer exist in the 
present Power Age.” “The existing available indices of physical 
production indicate that our technical progress far outstripped 
the economic means of consumption.” “Statistically the conten- 
tion of Technocracy that the ‘price system’ is incompatible with 
‘high energy’ civilization appears to be well validated.” “Our 
debts [between 1922 and 1929] increased 76 per cent against 
an increase in manufactured output of only 33 per cent, and 
distribution of consumer goods, only 4 per cent.” Finally the 
chief criticism that the Polakov Committee levelled against 
Technocracy was that it did not go far enough—“Inadequate 
methodology caused Technocracy unduly to narrow the scope 
of its inquiry and inadequately to express the social significance 
of the new force of power.” 

As long ago as 1921 Mr. Polakov himself was pointing out 
that the machine age was being superseded by the power age 
just as the static age of hand labor was superseded by the ma- 
chine age during the nineteenth century. “The power age broke 
the shackles of belts which tied machines to driving shafts; it 
fused machine-tool, transmission, and motor into one self-con- 
tained production unit, and emancipated this unit from the 
countless limitations of manual operation.” The power age 
has also emancipated the manual operator. “The power age 
made machinery self-operating by permeating it with power. 
The time-saving machines of the past era became /abor-saving 
machines. Thus the machine in its old sense ceased to be.” These 
quotations from Mr. Polakov’s latest book, The Power Age, 
published last summer, are supported by even more copious 
statistics than appeared in his Committee’s report on Technoc- 
racy. He comes to the conclusion that “The immediate task 
is to learn the technique of marshalling facts, of actually pre- 
senting the data of what is in relation to what may be and what 
should be. Then, by removing the obstacles thus disclosed, it 
will be possible to codrdinate the economic fundamentals: pro- 
duction and consumption.” 
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Mr. Bassett Jones, one of the foremost engineers in the 
United States and a former member of the Technocracy group, 
has set about this task. In Debt and Production, also published 
last summer, he attempted to apply to economics Max Planck’s 
dictum that for science only the measurable is real. He therefore 
began by showing the annual physical production of certain 
commodities in the United States—oil, steel, pig iron, coal, po- 
tatoes, corn, and wheat—between 1830 and 1930. He then 
showed the number of workers employed each year, the total 
man hours of work done, the output per worker per year, the 
man hours per unit of production, and the population. His next 
chapter was devoted to price and began with a discussion of 
the word “value.” “TI think,” he writes in this connection, “there 
is excellent reason for the elimination of the word ‘value’ from 
any discussions related to metrical orders, and of the things em- 
ployed as a measure of such orders.” As for “price” it has “pre- 
cisely the same characteristic as value itself. It is an elastic 
band marked out in ‘dollars’ and since no one can possibly fore- 
tell the ‘value’ that will be attached to it at any time or the 
amount of ‘stretch,’ no one can possibly compare the measure- 
ments made with money as a measuring stick at any two times 
or in any two places.” 

Because the supply of gold on which our money is based does 
not fill our needs as a medium of exchange most of our cir- 
culating medium is based on “certificates of indebtedness.” In 
the United States in 1933 the total outstanding value of the se- 
curities behind these certificates approximated two hundred 
billion dollars on which interest charges of twenty-five billion 
dollars were due each year. “The fixed charges were about one- 
third of our income in 1929. Now the fixed charges exceed our 
income.” No wonder Mr. Jones comes to the conclusion that 
“price and money both as now organized and operated have no 
rational relation to the underlying process of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of physical goods and services.” 
Unable to meet interest payments, “those in control of the situ- 
ation” plunged ever more deeply into debt by hocking every- 
thing in sight until there was not security left to borrow on. 
“Tt looks as if we were suffering from overproduction of debt, 
not overproduction of goods. The latter is a consequent of the 
former.” 
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Since the old debt structure grew more rapidly than produc- 
tion increased, what is to be done? “It is suggested that since 
debt is of far more importance to us than capital, save as capi- 
tal goods, that any new or re-organized debt structure must 
have the following characteristics: (1) The quantity of debt must 
at any time have a one-to-one relation to the volume of pro- 
duction at that time. (2) The payment to debt at any time must 
have a one-to-one relation to the growth of production at that 
time. As a corollary it may be written that no debt can be in- 
curred that cannot be paid back within the obsolescence period 
or the use period of the goods produced through the use of the 
incurred debt, whether these goods be capital goods or con- 
sumers’ goods.” But, as Mr. Jones plaintively concludes, “these 
suggestions do not solve the problem of unemployment.” 

Here is the weakest point of the “New Economics.” If the 
disciples of Marx tend to ignore the transition from the machine 
age to the present age of power, most of the engineer econ- 
omists have ignored the political and social results of this transi- 
tion. The British Laborite economist, Fred Henderson, is the 
outstanding exception to this rule. In The Economic Conse- 
quences of Power Production and Money Power and Human 
Life he has popularized, simplified, and generalized the teach- 
ings of Kitson and Soddy. What is more, he has added a drastic 
solution of his own. He disagrees with Kitson that the financial 
interests govern our government; the real control resides in 
“basic property rights over our real resources.” He advocates the 
“Codperative Commonwealth” as the only solution—social 
ownership of the natural resources and means of production, 
planned social production, and direct social issue of supplies 
to all citizens. His latest book Foundations for the World’s New 
Age of Plenty contains this passage. “The purpose implicit in 
the new productive powers is the relief of the general human 
life into leisure and abundance. The purpose of the property 
system is that all produced wealth, at its origins in production, 
must come into being as property transmitted into the owner- 
ship, direct or transmitted, of the natural resources of the world; 
and that the mass of the world’s people should have no right to 
use or consume it except in so far as the owners of their oppor- 
tunities of producing it require their services for creating it.” 

Major C. H. Douglas’s Social Credit theory offers a radi- 
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cally different proposal. The devotees of his doctrine, who pub- 
lish four periodicals in England and two in the United States, 
have given their theory the same name which this article bears. 
They berate the “banksters” and the “goldsters” with enthusi- 
asm and humor, but are less successful in expounding the mathe- 
matical formula on which their own solution of the economic 
problem rests. Fred Henderson rules Social Credit out of court 
because it attempts the impossible—stabilization of the private 
property system; others attack Major Douglas on purely 
mathematical grounds. This dispute need not concern us here, 
but the fact that some of the Hearst papers on the Pacific coast 
have lately championed Social Credit has a significance too ob- 
vious to require comment. 

Social Credit—a British application of the New Economics— 
and Technocracy—an American application—differ in much the 
same way that the two countries differ. Social Credit, like Kit- 
son and Soddy, concentrates attention on questions of currency, 
banking, and credit; Technocracy, like Jones and Polakov, con- 
centrates attention on physical production. Originating in the 
professional classes, both movements refrain from an open ex- 
plicit attack on private property, but the British movement has 
a much more clearly defined social and political character. For 
all their superior technical knowledge, the Technocrats give no 
indication of possessing any philosophy of history or programme 
of action; the Social Credit school, though more guarded in its 
criticism of the status quo, frankly confesses that it is out to pre- 
serve the institution of private property. 

But there is one American engineer-economist who has shown 
no lack of interest in the past and has no doubts about what the 
future holds. Although not identified with the New Economics, 
he must be mentioned in any discussion of the subject. Sidney 
A. Reeve, author of two books on thermodynamics and energy 
and holder of two engineering degrees from Yale, has been re- 
writing history for the past forty years from the point of view 
of the physical sciences. In 1921 his Modern Economic T enden- 
cies maintained that in 1850 the United States required the serv- 
ices of one man to distribute the goods produced by four men 
whereas by 1920 there was one distributor to every producer. 
Last year his Natural Laws of Social Convulsion set forth a 
new interpretation of the French Revolution and forty-five 
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“natural laws” which, in the opinion of the author, inexorably 
determine the development of social revolutions. Frederick 
Soddy devoted a leading article to Mr. Reeve’s book in the 
New Atlantis, one of the Social Credit organs, and quarreled 
only with the author’s overconfidence. 

Briefly, Mr. Reeve believes that all revolutions are caused 
by a sudden increase of productive power which has been pre- 
vented from functioning by fixed ideas, vested interests, and in- 
adequate currency. Economics alone produce social convulsions, 
Class war does not exist—during the French Revolution society 
split vertically not horizontally, and today there is the same 
proportion of Communists, Socialists, and Conservatives in 
every group. “Commercialism” came to the end of its rope in 
1929 and the “Ultimate Consumer” will painfully come into 
his own during the next forty years which will be especially 
sanguinary in the United States. Mr. Reeve arrives at a con- 
clusion quite similar to Fred Henderson’s and much more spe- 
cific than Bassett Jones’s: “The world-wide Factory-System 
proves that ownership-in-industry, and profit for pay, are both 
of them undesirable and inefficient.” 

Because few American advocates of the New Economics touch 
upon the political and social implications of their theories it 
may seem beside the point to consider them in that light. But 
every economic theory—laissez-faire capitalism, Marxian So- 
cialism, Fascism, the Single Tax, Anarcho-Syndicalism—has 
either grown out of an existing society or has been advanced 
in order to establish a new society. Hence the New Economics 
must likewise be related to some American social order, present 
or future, as has already been done in England where on the 
basis of the same ideas Fred Henderson advocates the “Codp- 
erative Commonwealth” and Major C. H. Douglas proposes 
“Social Credit” to maintain private ownership of the means of 
production. 

What, then, is the social and political significance of Bassett 
Jones’s scientific analysis of our productive machinery? A study 
of his attack on the word “value” may help to answer this ques- 
tion. Writing in the October, 1933, Living Age Mr. Jones de- 
livered this extraordinary judgment: “Certainly no writer on 
economics has yet been able to point out any one stable, en- 
during factor in our economy to which the name value can be 
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attached and which gives the word a specific meaning.” He sub- 
sequently quoted as a horrible example Jevons’s: “The value of 
a watch is not any number of sovereigns. It means the ratio 
of 1/10 or 1/20 as the case may be, in which the watch ex- 
changes for gold sovereigns. Value is a numerical ratio, an ab- 
stract number.” 

Now if Mr. Jones had remembered his Marx, who surely 
qualifies as “a writer on economics” he might have recalled and 
even been aided by these words from Value, Price, and Profit: 
“The value of a commodity is determined by the quantity of 
labor bestowed upon its production.” Or again from Capital: 
“A thing can have value in use without having value. This is 
the case when no labor is required to make it useful to mankind.” 
When, therefore, Mr. Jones urges “the elimination of the word 
value from any discussions of a metrical order,” he is actually 
bringing Marx up to date and calling attention to the fact that 
the gradual elimination of labor from the production of goods 
is gradually eliminating “value.” In fact Mr. Jones is perhaps 
a little ahead of the times for until labor is totally eliminated, 
Marx’s labor theory of value still possesses a certain validity. 

But the history of the automobile industry provides a good 
indication of the way things are moving. In 1923 this industry 
employed 241,356 men and produced 4,180,450 units. In 1929 
itemployed 226,116 men and produced 5,621,715 units. Man 
hours per car fell from 133 in 1923 to 92 in 1929 and have 
unquestionably declined still further today. Nor is the dis- 
placement of human labor confined to industry. We read for 
instance in the Introduction to Recent Social Trends: “A farmer 
now provides food for himself and three members of his fam- 
ily, for twelve Americans not living on farms, and for two for- 
eigners—a total of eighteen persons.” 

What has become of the millions of workers who are no long- 
er needed on the farms and in the factories of the United States? 
The answer is to be found in the filling stations, chain stores, 
advertising agencies, real estate offices, brokerage houses, and 
a thousand other wasteful, unproductive, or outright destructive 
occupations, known ironically as “services,” that have sprouted 
like mushrooms during the past thirty years. And what caused 
this shift from productive to unproductive work? The fact that 
the owners of the means of production were competing for 
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profits and therefore had to keep their labor costs—that is the 
real wages of their employees—as low as possible. Not until 
the New Economics has arrived at this, or some equally funda- 
mental conclusion, has it completed its job and it is at pre- 
cisely this point that it finds itself in substantial agreement with 
nineteenth-century Socialism. There is, however, this differ- 
ence. Fifty years ago it seemed possible that the factory owners 
would drive the factory workers to revolution by withholding 
“surplus value.” But the revolution in production that has oc- 
curred in the past thirty years has radically reduced the quan- 
tity of congealed labor—the value—in any given unit of goods 
and has reduced surplus value, the source of all profit, corre- 
spondingly. And for a time it has been possible for displaced 
members of the working class to find employment in the various 
services. 

The attack that the New Economics has launched on the 
“price system” indicates that this time is drawing to a close 
and here again a word about social implications may help to 
clarify underlying economic theory. Until the Industrial Revo- 
lution, precious metals proved a more or less adequate circulat- 
ing medium for the human race because the unaided human 
animal could not produce much wealth. Furthermore because 
most of the population had to devote most of their lives to 
productive toil there was not enough surplus wealth to main- 
tain an unproductive middle class of any considerable size. But 
the increased productivity of the machine age compelled the 
adoption of a more plentiful circulating medium which took the 
form of credit, backed by negotiable securities, which, in turn, 
were measured in units of the same precious metals that had 
barely met the needs of the pre-machine age. And again this in- 
creased productivity made possible the gradual growth of a mid- 
dle class of clerks, salesfolk, and petty functionaries. 

Until the World War all went well in Europe and until 
1929 all went well in the United States. But the War subjected 
the credit structures of the European nations to a strain that they 
could not stand. Germany, for instance, had been physically able 
to produce enormously increased quantities of war materials and 
to support several million able-bodied soldiers who had been 
withdrawn from the system of production. But when the War 
ended German credit and currency went to pot—and the mid- 
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dle class along with them. The German price system and the 
German middle class stood and fell together. 

In 1929 technology began doing the same things to the 
American price system and the American middle class that the 
War had done in Germany. Fewer and fewer workers were pro- 
ducing more and more goods and an unproductive middle class 
was consuming the proceeds, just as an unproductive war had 
consumed the proceeds of German productivity. Debt was in- 
creasing more rapidly than production and just a year ago the 
banking system of the country collapsed when a comparatively 
small proportion of our people attempted to turn their deposits 
into currency or gold. The negotiable securities—the mortgages, 
notes, debentures, and bonds—on which the banks had been ex- 
tending credit were not negotiable at all. 

In the light of what happened to every European power 
that participated in the war and in the light of what is happen- 
ing to the United States today, the contention of the New Eco- 
nomics that any price system is incompatible with a high level 
of production seems to hold water. And the spread of Fascism 
in Europe indicates that even nations with a more backward 
technology than the United States have developed a much 
larger middle class than existed in Marx’s day. But here the 
economist merges into the special pleader and the opportunity 
arises for an American Douglas or an American Henderson to 
reconcile, consciously or otherwise, scientific analysis and class 
interest. Up to now the American spokesmen of the New Eco- 
nomics have not attempted this task; it therefore hardly falls 
within the province of this article to venture where angels fear 
to tread. Let us then conclude with the observation that applied 
science is the most revolutionary force that has ever been turned 
loose on the world. 
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THE HONESTY OF AMERICANS 
By HERBERT C. PELL 


MERICAN morality is practised in bed and not in the office. 

Honesty means less to the people of the United States than 

it does to the people of any other civilized nation in the world, 

It is not a valuable asset to the ordinary citizen carrying on his 
private business and dishonesty arouses no indignation. 

As a rule, a person who has been cheated is looked on as a 
fool who has been outplayed and there is a pretty general feel- 
ing that there is something unsportsmanlike in his complaints. 
I have observed social, political, and business life for fifty years 
and found few instances in politics, one instance in society, and 
no instance in business in which a man has been seriously affected 
by his own or his father’s dishonest record. 

The general feeling among business men seems to be that 
the proper standard of business ethics is the criminal code, and 
that as long as a business man has succeeded in keeping out 
of jail, he has done all that can be expected. That our people 
are in no way shocked by dishonesty can be clearly shown by 
an instance which is in the memory of the youngest. 

The Teapot Dome Scandals burst on the public early in 
1924. It was perfectly evident to everyone that three members 
of the Harding Cabinet had conspired with some outside busi- 
ness men to rob the United States Government and that this 
whole process was observed with equanimity by at least two 
others. This was unquestionably the general belief at the time, 
and is today the belief of everyone who has seriously studied 
the question. 

During the entire period of scandal, there sat in the Cabinet, 
among others, Messrs. Hoover, Mellon, and Hughes. Mr. 
Mellon was the ideal representative of the business element of 
the country. A successful business man himself, he was accepted 
by others as a leader and as a man who unquestionably would 
conform to the strictest standards of American business. 

Mr. Hoover, at this time, quite properly, had serious ambi- 
tions for the Presidency. I do not believe that Mr. Hoover, 
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to advance his political interest, would have committed an act 
which he believed to be wrong. He certainly would have done 
nothing which he thought would degrade him in the eyes of the 
American public. 

The same can be said of Mr. Hughes who was supposed to 
be looking hopefully toward the position of Chief Justice. 

Not one of these men felt that it was in the slightest degree 
unbecoming to his dignity or to his reputation to continue to 
sit as the associate of known scoundrels. They realized that the 
American public, and conspicuously the American business man, 
would withdraw no confidence from them merely because they 
remained in such company. 

Let us consider a different hypothesis. Suppose that instead 
of this conspiracy to rob the Government being discovered, it 
had been found that members of the Cabinet had been main- 
taining what are known as love-nests. Can anyone for a moment 
suppose that after such a revelation, Messrs. Hughes, Hoover, 
or Mellon would have continued to sit for one moment in the 
same room with such villains? Can we not imagine them going 
in a body to the White House, tracking the President to his 
lair, and quietly but firmly (in the presence of no one but re- 
porters and news reel operators) announcing to him that come 
what might, they stood for the integrity of the American home, 
the protection of American womanhood, and the principles on 
which this country had been founded. 

It is quite obvious that as they didn’t mind associating with 
thieves, they would not really be shocked by the company of 
flirts, but they certainly would realize that such company would 
work them an irreparable political damage. In other words, it 
would offend the morals of the great American people which 
were in no way affected by dishonesty. 

When election day came around, the Teapot Dome adminis- 
tration was triumphantly reélected, by the use of the argument 
—“What of It? You’re prosperous, aren’t you? If you’re too 
good to steal from the government, go vote for Davis and be 
damned!” Mr. Coolidge had the ideal qualifications demanded 
by the American business man in a public officer. He didn’t 
steal, and he did not interfere with the activities of those who 
did—the perfect President for the new era. 

American business leaders have consistently regarded the 
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property placed in their charge as a shepherd would regard his 
flock. An intelligent shepherd will not shear his sheep in the 
autumn nor will be make mutton of so many that they will not 
reproduce themselves in the spring. The sheep are the shep- 
herd’s and the stockholders belong to the directors. 

Business men talk with contempt of the impractical mentality 
of college professors, and of doctors, and of professional men 
generally. This impractical quality is most conspicuously shown 
by the habit learned by intercourse with their own kind, of treat- 
ing their associates as honest and truthful men, worthy of con- 
fidence. The college professor assumed that the great banking 
houses which some years ago recommended him worthless Ger- 
man bonds, were inspired with a sense of responsibility, com- 
mensurate with that of great institutions with which he was 
familiar. He could not imagine the History Department of 
Harvard publishing imaginary tales picked up in casual gossip; 
he could not see the Department of Chemistry touting a new 
process or discovery without checking it up, and he inferred that 
investment houses, run by the leaders of finance, would be ac- 
tuated by a similar sense of responsibility. 

His attitude is comprehensible and although his inference is 
wrong, his conclusion is perfectly respectable, and it certainly 
does not become the business world to jeer at him. The habitual 
confidence of the intelligent class of the community which has 
been generated by the customary association with honest men 
is perfectly natural, and is not, as the business world seems to 
think, a sign of stupidity. 

If we listen to the comments of business men on the recent 
shocking revelations, we will understand the point of view which 
made such episodes possible. Among stock brokers, there is a 
great feeling against all investigations on the ground that they 
destroy confidence. They apparently believe that the man who 
digs up the corpse is a far more dangerous citizen than the one 
who commits the murder. The same point of view was shown 
in California some years ago, when a few rats charged with 
bubonic plague landed at one of the great ports. The health 
authorities started to establish a cordon and made every attempt 
seriously to stamp it out. Their efforts were stopped, however, 
by business organizations which believed that a rumor of plague 
would be “bad for business.” The result is that bubonic plague 
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is endemic in California today; although at no time have there 
been many cases, there are almost always a few. 

Usually, in a discussion of banking ethics, business men are 
likely to point to the record of the great House of Morgan, as 
an example of everything that a banking firm should be. I have 
heard stock brokers rave about the Morgans in a manner that 
would be the envy of howling Dervishes. The great firm of 
Morgan had nothing to do with this enterprise, or that. It has 
always been recognized as the leader of American finance, the 
one organization to which every American business man could 
surely point with pride, and yet, if we examine its record a 
little, we will see that it is tainted throughout with a complete 
incapacity to appreciate the advantages of proper standards. 

The Morgans were unquestionably the recognized leaders 
of American finance; they were on the top of the heap; they set 
the tone of American business; their public statements and their 
private opinions were quoted as those of authority. That is 
their position today and it has been their position for many 
years. But where is there a sign to show that they have the 
slightest realization that such a position carries with it a re- 
sponsibility greater than that of being a good fellow and run- 
ning along with the crowd? 

It is inconceivable that the members of the Morgan firm 
did not know what was going on, and yet they apparently 
exerted no pressure to stop it. The whole campaign by which 
worthless German and South American bonds were foisted on 
the public could have been prevented by a word of warning com- 
ing to the public from the leading banking firm of the United 
States. There is not a Morgan partner who would not give a 
yell to frighten ducks off a pond if he saw that they were being 
approached by a couple of pot hunters with pump guns. Ap- 
parently they do not extend the same protection to gulls. 

The most that can be said for the firm of Morgan is that 
its members did not participate in the dishonesty that was going 
on around them, but it remains absolutely true that they were 
willing to accept the influence and the credit that came from 
their position as the leaders of American business, and were 
not willing to accept any responsibility to the general public. 
They gave their own clients the best advice that they could, and 
what other firms did was none of their business. I am convinced 
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that they would have done their duty as good citizens had one 
of their neighbors ill-treated a dog or overworked a sick horse, 
But they failed to recognize that the position which they had 
accepted at the head of American business carried with it the 
duty of enforcing moral standards on the commercial com- 
munity. King Log was better than King Stork, but there is no 
reason that the business community should not be able to pro- 
duce a leader. If it can not do so, and I do not believe that it 
can, it must resign itself to be led. 

We have had improvements in business standards in the past, 
and we will have more in the future, but it is well to remember 
that no reform in business has come about as a result of the ac- 
tivities or the moral desires of business men themselves. Busi- 
ness associations talk a great deal about service, but they are 
really nothing but leagues directed against the customer and the 
laborer. How often have any of us heard of a chamber of com- 
merce seriously proceeding against unfair practices in its own 
town or trying to raise the standards of its members? How many 
men have been put out of high business office as a result of 
recent discoveries? 

I believe that there will be an improved standard of business 
in the future, but this improvement, like those of the past, will 
be imposed on the business community from the outside. 

I have elsewhere suggested that any mentality greater than 
that of the late William Jennings Bryan, must realize that the 
business leaders of the United States have some other qualifica- 
tion for their position than a willingness to cheat. The great 
bankers achieve their place not by superior chicanery, but from 
the general belief that they will be less likely to exploit their 
patrons than would the bankers in small places. And as a rule, 
I believe this to be true. Bankers of all classes, big and little, 
depend for their success on the confidence which the business 
community gives to their superior qualities. A banker simply 
could not continue in business if he were to descend to the tricks 
and the rottenness of the rest of the commercial world. Low as 
they are, the standards of bankers are probably well above those 
of the country at large. The directors of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company who blew themselves to millions in the way of bonus, 
when the stock holders went bare, were not bankers—Sinclair 
and Doheny are not bankers. 
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I see no reason to think that high finance is any lower than 
little business. There are few purveyors in this country who do 
not pay cooks to destroy food and who do not bribe the purchas- 
ing agents of hotels, railroads, or other organizations. I have 
talked to a good many such men, all of whom lament the neces- 
sity of paying for corrupt advantages, but to none of whom has 
the thought occurred that honesty demands that they should 
lose business rather than pay for corruption. The idea that a 
man’s first duty is to “get his” is by no means confined to the 
upper strata of Wall Street society. 

The American people are dishonest and admire smartness, 
rather than straightness; adroitness rather than solid worth. 
Consider the type of movie which is most popular with the 
people at large. The hero is the bright young man, the go- 
getter, who with a combination of wisecracks, impudence and 
good luck, is able to overcome the steadier character. 

Social position in this country is very largely the result of 
business success, and business standards are pretty well accepted 
in general society. There can be no doubt that a man who leaves 
his children a large fortune and the reputation of having been 
a swindler is leaving them more social kudos than is a man 
whose children will inherit a smaller fortune and the knowledge 
that their father led an honorable life. There are many people 
who will say that it is unjust that a young man should be 
obliged to suffer for the dishonesty of his father, but it seems 
to me that if he accepts one part of the inheritance, he should 
accept it all. If I leave my son a building under mortgage, he 
can not take the building and tell the mortgagee to go dig in the 
graveyard for his money because the building was left to him 
and the debt remains that of his defunct progenitor. He can 
either accept the debt, or decline the building. I do not see why 
a moral responsibility should not be inherited as well as a finan- 
cial one. There would probably be individuals who would suffer 
unjustly, but there can be no doubt that the community at large 
would be better off if it became perfectly certain that an honor- 
able reputation was a social asset for the whole family. 

The question is more of fashion than of morals. If dishonesty 
became discreditable and commercial unfaithfulness became un- 
fashionable, we would see a great deal of wrongdoing dis- 
appear almost over night. Those who profit from chicanery and 
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the betrayal of confidence are not usually conscious of doing 
wrong. That a clever and powerful man should rob the govern- 
ment or betray his less astute associates seems to them to be a 
natural act, unworthy of remark or criticism—a part of the 
game. You might as well complain that of a group of men on an 
outing the one with the largest chest will take in the most air, 
He can get it and why shouldn’t he take it? The others would 
do the same thing if they could. A foxy man will use the 
property of his less energetic or less competent neighbors for 
his own gain and will be as proud of his ability to deceive his 
opponents and to elude the law as isa half back, running through 
a broken field, of his ability to dodge his more clumsy opponents. 

The truth is that there are in the United States honest games 
and dishonest games. I remember when I was at college, a friend 
of mine, Charles Hitchcock, was playing on the Yale Golf 
Team. While playing for the individual inter-collegiate 
championship, he grounded his club in a bunker and promptly 
picked up his ball, surrendering the hole to his opponent. No 
one had seen what he was doing. He might have chopped him- 
self a little tee, but that is not the way golf is played. 

In other games, it is very different. Imagine an intense 
moment at a baseball game. The score stands three to two in 
favor of the fielding side. There is a man on first and two men 
out. It is in the second half of the ninth inning. The batter hits a 
home run. The game is over—a grand and glorious victorv. 
But the batsman trots over to the umpire and tells him that he 
is sorry but the runs don’t count, because in his excitement he 
forgot to touch second base. Such things simply do not happen. 
Baseball is not that kind of a game, unfortunately, neither is 
business. The unwritten rules of baseball recognize that the um- 
pire is to be treated as an opponent, just as the law is treated 
by business men. 

There is no people in the world that more strictly respects 
the unwritten law than do Americans. Fashion exerts a far more 
powerful control over the private lives, the customs, and the 
opinions of our people than it does over those of the French 
or English. Good or bad, hot or cold, whether we can afford it 
or not, we must have the fashion. Our girls go around with fur 
wraps in summer and silk stockings in winter. A lot of men of 
all classes and from all parts of the country, such as you see at 
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a railroad station, a football game, or a Presidential inaugura- 
tion are almost as strictly uniformed as reserve soldiers. Ideas 
regularly follow each other across the consciousness of the 
American people. We can all remember the day, almost the 
hour, when the mission parlor suddenly turned itself into a 
French salon. It became an English drawing room, and now 
under the drive of the Old American style, it looks very much 
like the original kitchen. 

These impulses of culture and fashion are very powerful, 
but we must remember that they come from the top. It is absurd 
to say, as do so many of our contemporaries, that the old Ameri- 
can stock is being overwhelmed by wicked foreigners and that 
our old standards are being slowly washed away. In the first 
place, the farther back we go in the commercial history of the 
United States, the worse we will find conditions. The men who 
speculated in the warrants of American Revolutionary soldiers, 
knowing perfectly well what their eventual value would be, 
were not Slavic immigrants. The men who twenty years ago 
wrecked the New Haven Railroad were as Nordic as Nordic 
could be. The new blood is a very poor excuse. 

There is probably not a city in the United States which has 
less than ninety per cent of native Americans among its public 
officers and among the directors of its banks, and of its public 
utilities companies. The rich, certainly those of inherited 
wealth, are almost entirely native Americans of native parentage 
and of Anglo-Saxon blood. These classes—directors, managers, 
and the rich—are mostly composed of men of college education 
and training and all have associated largely with college men 
for the last twenty years. It is this class that unquestionably estab- 
lishes and maintains American standards and the rules of Ameri- 
can life. It was not a group of foreigners who forced the business 
men of New York and of Boston to recognize the folly of wear- 
ing a stiff shirt and a tight waistcoat in July. It was young boys 
from college of about my generation who horrified their parents 
by insisting on this particular change. An enormous number of 
Scandinavians came into the United States and settled great sec- 
tions of the Northwest, and yet skis never became stylish until 
a group of fashionable people began to bring them over from St. 
Moritz and other Swiss resorts. Not a single immigrant group 
has been able to impose on the accepted American standards a 
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single article of costume. They all immediately adopt the 
fashion which they find here. Very few of their words have been 
absorbed in our usual language. Italian children in the United 
States hang up their stockings on Christmas for Santa Claus to 
fill and do not put out shoes for the attention of St. Nicholas, 
If the United States ever gives up hard liquor for wine, it will 
be because wine is drunk on Park, Commonwealth, and Bellevue 
Avenues, and not because of a foreign influence emanating from 
Little Italy. 

It seems, on the face of it, absurd to suggest that although 
these new immigrants can not maintain a single one of their 
visible customs, they can nevertheless entirely alter the moral 
structure of the country. We may take it as certain that the col- 
lege-bred men of the United States are able to control its morals 
as they do its finances, or decide on hats or on the cut of trousers, 

There are, of course, among college men, as in every other 
group, a proportion of good and a proportion of bad. The great 
fault which I find with American colleges has been their refusal 
to accept any responsibility for the moral standard of the coun- 
try. 

Colleges may stand for cultivation; they may stand for 
knowledge, and even for intelligence, but they have not in the 
past stood for moral integrity. American colleges obsequiously 
accept the standards of the lowest among their graduates. All 
statistics show that in the last thirty years, an increasing pro- 
portion of the better men from every college has gone into the 
professions, rather than into business. I am perfectly safe in 
saying that the lower the standard of any particular group of 
college men, the higher will be the proportion of those who have 
gone into general business, and there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any person who has made even the most cursory in- 
vestigations that the more intelligent and competent a group of 
college boys may be, the lower will be the proportion who be- 
come business men. 

Business men will say, of course, that they do not care for in- 
tellectual qualities, which is obvious. We will find, however, 
that the professions will take a larger proportion from among 
the editors of college papers and from other leaders of student 
activities than from the class at large. The practical go-getter has 
been accepted, if not as the ideal American, at least as a product 
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of which the college is not ashamed and for whose support it is 
deeply grateful. 

Of course, the same thing can be said of our clubs and busi- 
ness organizations. Just as there is nothing essentially different 
between cheating at golf and cheating at baseball, so there is 
nothing essentially different between cheating at business and 
cheating at cards. One is done and the other isn’t, that’s all. 
Men who would not scruple to deceive the umpire in baseball 
can be trusted to play a gentlemanly game of lawn tennis, 

If we wish to see this country become honest, we must do what 
we can to arouse public opinion in favor of honesty; in other 
words, to make theft and swindling unfashionable. In this task, 
those of us who have had charge of collegiate youth or of social 
life have been very lax and it is on us that the blame should 
properly fall. The ignorant and stupid man who wears a hat 
because it is worn at Harvard, who plays golf at the most 
fashionable golf club that will elect him, whose wife eats at 
the most stylish restaurant, can certainly be counted on to fol- 
low a fashion of honesty, if we choose seriously to set it. If the 
governing committees of our clubs should decide that a business 
swindler will be rejected as mercilessly as would be a card sharp, 
and his son after him; if colleges refused gifts from notorious 
scoundrels, it would not be long before we would have a real 
standard of honesty in this country. This is the only way. Pro- 
hibition taught us that we can not make the nation sober by 
statute, and we shall certainly fail if we try to make it honest 
by legal process. The failure of such efforts, indeed, will be even 
more certain than those of Prohibition, because dishonesty is 
more firmly entrenched in the moeurs of the American people 
than is drunkenness. Chicanery will never be stopped until those 
who practice it lose the respect of their daily associates. 
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STORM BOY 
By ELMER H. BERNARD 


ACK REED was among those who first came up to Harvard 
in the fall of 1906. He has been dead for twelve years, but 
he was practically dead to Harvard men since he first partici- 

pated in the labor movement on the soap box and on the firing 
line. For Reed was not content to become a “liberal.” He ac- 
tively engaged in a bloody revolution, shooting from the wrong 
side of the barricade. Reed is the prodigal son who never came 
home. 

There was nothing in his beginning to indicate that John 
Reed would die a man wanted by the police. In Portland, 
Oregon, his family was a prominent one, and his sturdy New 
England ancestry qualified him for entry into Harvard. 

The freshman class was but two days old when Robert Hallo- 
well was approached by another freshman, well-built, with 
football shoulders, unruly brown hair and laughing gray-green 
eyes. Reed—with a proposition. He thought he could write and 
he had heard that Hallowell drew pictures. How about doing 
a book together about Harvard? Hallowell was properly aghast. 
How could they possibly write a book about Harvard, having 
been there only two days? 

“Hell!” said Reed happily. “We’ll learn doing the damn’ 
thing.” 

Reed became a class celebrity, affable, nervy, exuberant. He 
had a tremendous spirit and was everything from cheer leader 
to Ivy Orator. In athletics his tough young body aided the 
swimming team. He made the editorial boards of the Monthly 
and the Lampoon. He managed student activities and wrote 
lyrics for the Hasty Pudding show, the repeatable portions of 
which are still being sung. Plays, poems, skits, articles, fiction 
reeled from his pen. Under the name of Ibis he wrote stuff 
that burned up the Yard. He joined the Socialist Club and 
argued himself into the bad graces of the big, solid men. 

Professor Copeland—good old “Copey”—remembers Reed 
as a careless, brilliant, swaggering youngster. He says, “Reed 
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was a brilliant character. His prose was lively and his poetry 
adventurous.” Then “Copey’s” voice assumes that doleful tone 
always used when speaking of a bright boy gone wrong. “Reed 
might have become another Villon or perhaps a Stephen Crane, 
but...” and here “Copey” falters and his eyes look far away, 
perhaps seeing a grave under the snow-drifted Kremlin wall 
where one of his most gifted boys is buried. 


It was expected that after graduation the “settling down” 
process would develop in Reed. There was always the saving 
thought that his wildness would evaporate. As yet there was no 
real reason to believe that Reed would slip entirely away from 
the fold. But those who looked for the expected reformation 
were disappointed. 

Immediately after receiving his degree Reed made a walk- 
ing tour of Continental Europe. In Paris he was a familiar 
figure in the artistic and literary haunts. He bathed in a Michel- 
angelo fountain and made love ina Florentine villa. He travelled 
with hoboes who stole his watch. He stole it back again. He 
was arrested for vagrancy in Marseilles, the first of his in- 
numerable jail experiences. 

He came back to New York and took a house at 43 Wash- 
ington Square South. Now, surely, Reed would become a good 
man and true. 

He began to write for the magazines. He wrote the first 
play produced by the Dutch Treat Club. He turned out Moon 
Glow, which is still considered to be one of the best things ever 
done by the Washington Square Players. 

But Reed was still himself. One night he joined a party 
bruised and bloody, but bearing in his arms the unconscious body 
of a thug who had tried to hold him up. “I only had a dollar,” 
he said coolly, “but he didn’t get it.” 

Ida Tarbell invited him to a house-party at her home some 
miles from the city. Reed appeared, hours late, with the seat of 
his trousers missing, elbows out, covered with grease and grime. 
But he wore a magnificent orange tie. He had forcibly removed 
it from the brakeman of the freight which carried him from the 
city. 

Then things began to happen that caused most of his friends 
to wonder if Reed was merely “wild” after all. 
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Down in the village he had met a Socialist, Lincoln Steffens, 
and others like Larken, the little Irish labor agitator. Reed was 
hired by a newspaper to cover the silk mill strike at Paterson, 
He wasn’t in town four hours before he had joined the strike 
and had been jailed by the police. In the Colorado strike he 
wrote articles which were banned because he told the miners? 
side. At Ludlow he violently protested against machine guns 
being used against the strikers and their families. 

Old friends came to him and protested. They mentioned “ap- 
pearances” and talked of being “sensible.” But Reed had made 
his choice. From then until the end he followed the road of 
his own inner urging. 

The magazine Metropolitan sent Reed into Mexico to cover 
the revolution. He broke through the Federal lines. He bunked 
with Villa, rode with him and fought for him. Villa made him 
a Brigadier-General. Reed returned, wrote a book that made 
Mexico furious and made his own name. He had arrived. 

Walter Lippmann wrote an article in the New Republic about 
Reed. He was photographed in a campaign hat. People likened 
him to Richard Harding Davis. Already he was known as a 
soldier of fortune. Art Young called him “Storm boy—always 
going or coming.” Now, only four years out of college, he made 
the front pages. At twenty-six he was already a legendary figure. 

Assured of a market for his work, he married Louise Bryant, 
poet and journalist. She must have been a courageous soul, for 
she accompanied him on most of his adventures. 

At the outbreak of the war Reed was sent by a magazine to 
cover the western front. Theodore Roosevelt wrote him a letter 
of introduction to the French but added, “I am bound to say 
that if I were Marshal of France and Reed fell into my hands 
I should have him shot.” 

He was chased out of the French trenches, so he went over 
to the Germans’. He got into trouble by writing that soldiering 
was a nasty life and that very few soldiers lived to receive the 
Iron Cross. Later Reed and Boardman Robinson, an illustrator, 
toured Eastern Europe behind the battle lines. They set off for 
Siberia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Russia, Austria—sneaking over 
borders. In fact, they did so much sneaking that they landed in 
jail thirty times in two months. Once a rumor came home that 
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Reed saw the British enter Salonika, got drunk with a Turk- 
ish pasha, punched an Austrian Colonel on the nose and forged 
passports merrily. In Serbia he saw thousands of crosses mark- 
ing the graves of typhus victims. He wrote about the spotted 
fever that killed most of its victims. By 1916, after recovering 
from a serious operation, his doubts had crystallized. War wasn’t 
funny any more. 


He went to cover the Bolshevik revolution. He entered the 
Winter Palace after the dispersal of the Kerenskyites. He at- 
tended the opening of the All Russian Assembly of the Soviets. 
He wrote a book about it: Ten Days That Shook the World. 
Lenin thought enough of this book to write the introduction for 
it. 

Aware of Reed’s tendency to plunge into thrilling scenes as 
a participant when he was supposed to do nothing but view 
them, the American Ambassador, David Francis, had him in- 
vestigated. He cabled Secretary of State Lansing, advising him 
of Reed’s arrival and asking for his record. Francis disarmingly 
says, “Reed lost his pocketbook soon after arrival here. It was 
picked up near the consulate. A letter was found introducing 
Reed to Bolshevik leaders.” During Reed’s entire stay in Russia 
he was constantly watched by American agents and his every 
act investigated. 

On January 23, 1918, Reed made a speech before the Con- 
gress of the First Soviet. The official Russian paper, Jzvestia, 
reports that Reed made a splendid speech in which he promised 
to return to America and awaken an echo in the American prole- 
tariat. 

Edgar Sisson, special representative of President Wilson, 
met Reed one night when Reed had been assigned to Bolshevik 
patrol duty in front of the foreign legation. Sisson told Reed 
that he should have had enough experience to know that he 
was being used for advertising purposes. Reed grinned back at 
him, “It’s a fine old American principle—a good cause always 
needs advertising.” 

Reed left for America. Sisson says, “We managed to delay 
him long enough in Sweden to investigate rumors that Lenin 
had appointed him Soviet Counsul General at New York. Upon 
confirmation of this, our government seized all his documents.” 
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When Reed reached New York he was entering the last 
thrilling act. He was no longer the wild college boy. He was a 
Red. Magazines turned down his stuff. Police hounded him, 
He was hauled up in court for a bitter editorial called, “Knit 
a Strait-Jacket for Your Soldier Boy.” Art Young filed into 
court with him and Reed asked, “Got your grip packed for 
Atlanta?” 

Twice arrested on serious political charges, he was released 
for lack of evidence. A detective searched his bags for bombs, 
He was thrown out of a Socialist assembly for being too radi- 
cal, He was thrown into a Philadelphia jail for a street cor- 
ner speech. Lawyers tried to prove that he wanted to over- 
throw the Government by force. Reed had chosen an unpopular 
god. 

In 1920 he returned to Russia. He left it again shortly with 
jewels to be sold for the new government. In Finland he was 
found in a coal bunker and arrested for smuggling. For six 
weeks he lay in a Finnish jail, his only food hunks of raw fish, 
When he was allowed to return to Russia his shoulders were no 
longer football shoulders; his clothes were in rags. There was a 
shortage of food and medicine. People were dying every- 
where. 

Clare Sheridan met him shortly after his return. In her diary 
she makes this entry: “Met John Reed, an American Com- 
munist, today. He has just gone through a horrible experience. 
. . . He has given up everything at home to throw his heart 
and life into work here. I understand the Russian spirit, but 
what strange force impels an apparently normal young man 
from the United States?” Clare Sheridan couldn’t understand 
—but Lafayette could have. 

Reed was elected by the Third (Communist) International 
to a place on the executive committee. Now he could help to 
direct things. 

One day he was taken with a sudden fever. He looked down 
at his hands. They were red-spotted. It was typhus. On October 
17, 1920, John Reed died. He was thirty-two. 

His body lay in state in Trades Union Hall under a huge 
banner which said, “The leaders die but the cause lives on.” 
Then they buried John Reed under the Kremlin wall. Today 
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there is no memorial to John Reed.’ There is his book, Ten 
Days That Shook the World, still used as a textbook in the 
Russian schools. There are the John Reed Clubs. There is 
Eugene Dolsom’s elegy: 


Bartering all else for some adventurous deed, 
Now here, now there, in thickest of the fray: 
That was the glory of your life, John Reed, 
Your short life spent in flinging life away. 


And there is the snow-covered grave in Moscow’s Red Square. 
Storm Boy to the end! 


*In the absence of a suitable memorial in America to John Reed, a group of 
Harvard graduates has agreed to contribute toward the erecting of a tablet to his 
memory at 35 Bow Street, Cambridge, the site of the lodging house where John 
Reed lived during the last three of his undergraduate years. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the John Reed Memorial Fund, The Studio Build- 
ing, 29 Fayette Street, Boston. 
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By MERLE COLBY 


HE authors of all the books listed below were at some 
time Harvard undergraduates, graduate students, or lec- 
turers. The variety of books by these Harvard men published 
this season is amazing. Their number is staggering. 
The book editor has perforce given inadequate space to books 
he would like to have reviewed at length. He has omitted en- 
tirely others to which he hoped to give at least a brief notice. 


The Eyelids of A. MacLeish 
Poems 1924-1933. By Archibald MacLeish. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $3.00 

“This book is not a ‘collected edition’ of my poems, nor does 
it purport to trace my development as a poet. My development 
as a poet is of no interest to me... . What I have done here 
has been to select... those poems I can now reread without em- 
barrassment.”—F oreword. 

One of the funniest of the literary sideshows of 1933 was 
the spectacle of Mr. MacLeish battling Mr. Michael Gold on 
the neutral field of the New Republic. The spectacle did not 
add to the reputation of the author of Conquistador. After sol- 
emnly declaring that the poet should abstain from political con- 
troversy, Mr. MacLeish hastened to defend the half-dozen 
silly lines in his poem Background with Revolutionaries in which 
he mimicked, rather unskillfully, American-Jewish pronuncia- 
tion and in which he attacked the “Marxists.” This might have 
been forgotten had he not been seen very soon after scuffling 
with another opponent in the same pages, where he made the 
startling statement that American soldiers who died in France 
got a good deal of satisfaction out of dying. 

Mr. MacLeish has come upon the well-authenticated fact, 
mentioned by Finot among others, that children of parents of 
racial groups with well defined cranial conformations, such as 
Corsicans and South-Russian Jews, develop in America cranial 
characteristics more nearly approaching those of the “average 
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American.” From this or similar facts he leaps to the suggestion 
that 

She’s a tough land under the oak-trees, mister: 

It may be she can change the word in the book 

As she changes the bone of a man’s head in his children: 

It may be that the earth and the men remain... 


There is too much sun on the lids of my eyes to be listening. 


Mr. MacLeish has been severely attacked for his “uncon- 
scious Fascism.” But he has given us his position clearly in an 
Invocation to the Social Muse: 

We are 
Whores Fraulein: poets Fraulein are persons of 


Known vocation following troops: they must sleep with 
Stragglers from either prince and of both views. 


It is true that he does not state the fact that he has confined 
his whoredoms to the past, lavishing his favors on dead heroes, 
denying his favors to live ones. 

Perhaps there are two MacLeishes: the political contro- 
versialist and the poet. The politician has been so apparent lately 
that we had almost forgotten the poet. And the poet is the bet- 
ter man of the two. 

When recreating forgotten races, ancient peoples, long-past 
wars, Mr. Macleish (the poet) can rise from rhetoric to clean 
evocation. The second strophe of Land’s End, to name one of 
many, is an exceedingly skillful succession of surge and crash, 
perfectly suited to the matter. Something of the effectiveness 
of the poems of Mr. MacLeish (the poet) lies in their extraor- 
dinarily clever typographical arrangement. But eye-poetry has 
a certain legitimacy, especially if it is written by a man who 
has also a nearly faultless ear. 

In Conquistador, the Pulitzer prize poem, Mr. MacLeish 
has chosen to tell the tale through the memory of a tired old 
man. This prevented me, for one, from full enjoyment of any 
but brief passages of this poem. The poet’s eyes are weak. He 
= best at dusk, or looking down the years with the sun at his 

ack, 

In spite of the weariness of his eyelids, Mr. MacLeish is not 
blind to the world about him. He finds no false pity for the 
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redblooded twofisted gogetting 
Heghosts froghonking wretchedly 


among the gloomy shades. He is perfectly aware that there is 
no way back to the 


Boat-grooved beaches of years 
Before the war and the spear-handling. 


His answer is 
to push on 
To whatever it is that’s beyond us. 


We are at this moment entitled to ask Mr. MacLeish, both 
the politician and the poet, just what it is that’s beyond us. More 
open brutality of those in power? Fiercer hunger? Fascism? 
War? 


Mr. MacLeish’s eyelids are too heavy for him to be listening. 


The American Procession. Assembled by Agnes Rogers. With 
running comment by Frederick Lewis Allen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1933. $2.75. 


Exceedingly entertaining, although the selection is spotty, 
erring in the direction of including too many theatrical groups. 
The selection hardly validates the use of the important sound- 
ing subtitle, “American Life Since 1860 in Photographs.” 


Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. By E. E. Stoll. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

This is a brilliant attack upon the modern tendency to re- 
gard Shakespeare’s plays as “problem plays,” and upon the as- 
sumption, perhaps first made by Coleridge, that they are plays 
of character. Dr. Stoll, professor of English in the University of 
Minnesota, does not hesitate to point out that the tragedies, to 
say nothing of the comedies, are full of psychological impos- 
sibilities, and that the characters speak “out of character” when- 
ever the plot demands. He sweeps away impatiently the elabo- 
rate theories built around the character of Hamlet by showing 
that much of what we attribute to the subtlety of Hamlet’s 
character results from the mechanical necessity of fitting Hamlet 
to the crude machinery of a preposterous story. 
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Where, then, does Shakespeare’s mastery lie, if not in de- 

lineation of character? Why, precisely in his magnificent powers 
as a poet, which sweep us away from realizing how puppet- 

like his characters are. This is harsh and plain doctrine, and 
effectually cancels reams of nonsense written about Shakespeare 
in the nineteenth century. 

The “blurb,” apparently written by an editor who had read 
the first and last pages of this treatise, traduces the purpose 
of Dr. Stoll, as well as making him responsible for a statement 
on the social implications of literature when he expressly re- 
marks that this question has not risen in this book. 


Henry P. Davison: The Record of a Useful Life. By his Friend 
and Partner, Thomas W. Lamont. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. $5.00. 

This is an anecdotal biography, apparently written for the 
friends and associates of Mr. Davison. Factually it is important, 
considering its source. The general reader is much at a loss in 
trying to relate the important feats of Mr. Davison in the 1907 
crash, the Allied loans, the Chinese Consortium, the Red Cross 
drives, to their social and economic background. Therefore the 
book should be read with some such treatise as Joseph Free- 
man’s Dollar Diplomacy. Two of the most interesting accounts 
are those of the Allied loans, which some economists have said 
served to draw the United States into the War, and of the tre- 
mendous one hundred million dollar fund raised for the Red 
Cross by Mr. Davison and his associates. It is not generally 
known by Americans that much of this huge sum was spent in 
breaking the back of the revolts of French troops in April 1917 
—a use rather far from the minds of those who gave to succor 
wounded American soldiers. 

There are many photographs handsomely reproduced. 


The Bishop Comes to Stow. A Fanciful Symposium. Boston: 

The Beacon Press, 1933. $1.25. 

The best of these fictional accounts of how a portrait of Franz 
Ludwig, Bishop of Bamberg and Wurzburg, came to rest in a 
Massachusetts farmhouse are those which are least fanciful and 
most in the method of the literary detective. Such are the con- 
tributions by Ival McPeak and William Roger Greeley. 
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The Untried Case. The Sacco-Vanzetti Case and the Morell; 
Gang. By Herbert B. Ehrmann. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1933. $2.00. 


By now every intelligent reader in America has been inter- 
ested, shocked, and informed by this book. Aside from its new 
facts, one of the most useful portions of the book is the chrono- 
logical and parallel tables of evidence. 


Over Here: 1914-1918. (Vol. 5 of Our Times). By Mark 
Sullivan. New York: Scribner’s. $3.75. 


The volume is even more entertaining than the preceding 
ones, and the wealth of material makes the illustrations seem 
even better chosen. It is not history, of course, but it is good 
gossip and, within the limitations of the author’s selection, a 
source book. The anecdotal style and the failure to attempt re- 
valuations grow at times somewhat wearing. 


The Man of the Renaissance. Four Lawgivers: Savonarola, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione, Aretino. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 


A splendid bio-historico-romantico-chronicle, written in a cu- 
riously mannered and oratorical fashion. The bibliographical ba- 
sis seems slight indeed, but where his sources are wanting the 
author fictionizes very acceptably. It is very like the book 
Macaulay might have done if he had chosen these subjects. To 
judge from the bibliography at the end, the author seems to 
have taken much of Michelet’s rhetorical flourishes for fact. 


Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame. By Clyde K. Hyder. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, $3.50. 


A piece of research that must have meant many laborious 
hours for the author, but is most entertaining to the reader. The 
author sets down most of what was said about Swinburne in the 
way of praise, attack, deification, and vilification in both Eng- 
land and America. There are sixty pages of notes, most of them 
most readable, and a bibliography running to 45 pages. No 
reviewer can read this book without realizing the probable un- 
importance of his statements concerning contemporary litera- 
ture. Hence it should be put on every reviewer’s required read- 
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ing list, as well as on the shelves of everybody interested in the 
problems of criticism. 


The Great Offensive. By Maurice Hindus. New York: Harri- 
son Smith and Robert Haas. $3.00. 


Conditions in the Soviet Union change so rapidly that ac- 
counts of new developments are outdated almost before they 
are published. Here is the latest production of that excellent 
journalist Maurice Hindus. 

For the first time in any of his books he ventures into political 
theory, stating in the last chapter that the Third International 
has abandoned its hope of world revolution, and that the 
U.S.S.R. is too busy building up industry and national defense 
to care much for revolution in other countries. For this state- 
ment Hindus has been attacked by various left-wing groups in 
America. Recent events in Austria, France, and China, however, 
seem to have weakened Hindus’s statements. The successful 
formation of united front movements in the first two of these 
three countries and in America disproves his remark that “The 
Communist International has lost its old-time belligerency.” 


American Government. By Caleb Perry Patterson, Ph.D., 
LL.B. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. $3.60. 
The revised edition of this widely used textbook, which means 
that it is now up to date as of May 1933. A series of functional 
charts has been added. 


Sibley’s Harvard Graduates. Volume 4: 1690-1700. By Clifford 
K. Shipton. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $7.50. 
Mr. Shipton is engaged in completing Sibley. The first 

volume of the continuation, besides careful documentation, is 
distinguished by the bright and dramatic presentation of the 
matter. As a source-book of colonial social history, as a con- 
tribution to the history of Harvard University, as a series of 
accounts entertaining in themselves, it is noteworthy. 


Introduction to Theoretical Physics. By John C. Slater. New 
York: McGraw Hill. $5.00. 
Mechanics, electromagnetic theory, potential theory, and 
thermodynamics are here unified and their mathematical nature 
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and unifying principles set forth. Much attention is paid to the 
mathematical theories of the structure of matter. 


The Divorce Court: Volume One: Maryland. By Leon C, 
Marshall and Geoffrey May. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 


Press. 


In codperation with the Judicial Councils of Maryland and 
Ohio, the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University is 
making state-wide studies in the administration of justice in the 
two states. Their object is documental and reformist. 

This is really a case-book, and as such is intensely interesting 
to anyone concerned with social history. 


Transition Zoning. By Arthur C. Comey. (Vol. 5 of the Har- 
vard City Planning Series). Cambridge: The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

Transition zoning is the zoning of border districts where a 

“residential” district has unfortunately to impinge on a business 

district or a slum. There are many diagrams and photographs. 


Roosevelt and His America. By Bernard Fay. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company. $2.50. 


The American Way. Roosevelt in Action. By Earl Looker. New 

York: John Day. $2.50. 

A Frenchman’s approach as opposed to the American’s 
“way.” Fay gives a sharp, epigrammatic survey of American 
character and progress, eliding or magnifying where necessary 
to make a point. Looker, on the other hand, is heavy and pon- 
derous in justifying the President’s position. His final chapter, 
“The Whole Future,” is not sustained by available statistics. 


King Edward VII. By E. F. Benson. New York: Longmans 
Green. $3.00. 


A psychological analysis of King Edward’s youth gives the 
clue to later eccentricities. 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. By Richard C. Cabot. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


An ethical evaluation of situations which in the modern world 
can no longer be solved by ethics. 
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General Psychology. By Gardner Murphy. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.50. 


A good textbook, with many new theories advanced. 


Happy Childhood. By John E. Anderson. New York: D. 
Appleton Century. $2.50. 


Straightforward, intelligent. Anyone interested in children 
should have it. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis. Edited by Felix Frankfurter. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. 


A selection of critical essays commemorating the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Justice Brandeis. 


The Courage of Ignorance. By William Lyon Phelps. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Our American Polonius has also written: Happiness; Love; 
Music; Memory; Human Nature; Music, etc., etc. 


Where Rolls the Oregon. Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert. 
The Denver Public Library. $5.00. 


A résumé of available documents on the Northwest covering 
the years 1825-1830. Contemporaries are allowed to speak for 
themselves about the Overland Route. Maps and illustrations. 


A Child’s History of Art. By V. M. Hillyer and E. G. Huey. 
New York: D. Appleton Century Company. $3.50. Illus- 
trated. 


A comprehensive history through the ages illustrated with 
photographs. Children seem to enjoy it, in spite of its tendency 
to talk down to its audience. 


The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by James Arthur 
Muller. New York: The Macmillan Company. $10.50. 


Bishop Gardiner was the Tudor divine who was Lord Chan- 
cellor under Queen Mary, secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, and 
the ablest English jurist of his day. Many of the letters have 
never before been printed, and certainly none of them with such 
a display of notes and scholarship as in this volume. The 
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Herald’s account of his death and funeral ceremonies is fearful] 
and wonderful. Although accounted a humanist, he was re- 
sponsible for the burning of many Protestants under Queen 
Mary. His fear of Protestantism was motivated largely by his 
knowledge as Chancellor that division between the Catholic 
Church and the State would result in closing down the profitable 
trade with Flanders and would probably hurt home industry by 
civil wars. 


FICTION 
Priest or Pagan. By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: Knopf. 
$2.50. 


A young priest cannot decide whether to sell his soul to the 
Church or the Devil. 


Hear Ye Sons. By Irving Fineman. New York: Longmans 
Green. $2.00. 


A dignified ritualistic procession recommended even for those 
who dislike ritual. 
Steamboat Round the Bend. By Ben Lucien Burman. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 
Entertaining, with a southern drawl. 


No Matter Where. By Arthur Train. New York: Scribner’s. 
$2.00. 


A love story. Thin. 
Changing Patterns. By William Dana Orcutt. New York: 
Dodd Mead. $2.00. 


The piece of symbolism around which the story is built was 
a worthy find, but the author’s narrative abilities weren’t up 
to it. His mind seems as circumscribed as the minds of his char- 
acters. 


The Woods Colt. By Thames Williamson. New York: Har- 
court Brace. $2.00. 


A careful regional study, well handled, but a shade “liter- 
ary.” Against the Jungle, by the same author (Houghton Mif- 
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flin, $2.00) is a boy’s book with absolutely no originality in style 
or treatment. I hope boys will resent as I do a writer of great 
ability performing a slipshod task just because he is writing for 
adolescents. 


The Sulu Sea Murders. By Van Wyck Mason. The Crime Club. 
$2.00. 
Captain North of the Army Intelligence Service solves an- 

other. 

The Dragon Murder Case. By S. S. Van Dine. New York: 
Scribner’s. $2.00. 


A Philo Vance mystery. This time Philo offers us a short 
course on tropical fishes. 
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THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 
Working Your Way Through 


I 


N prep-school parlance there are three accomplishments 

which set a college man apart from the crowd: Jack Dough, 
SO the saying goes, “made his letter” or he “was Phi Beta Kap- 
pa” or he “worked his way through.” The value of these labels 
is variously reckoned in the eyes of the beholder and the rivalry 
between athletic and academic superiority furnishes food for 
many a good bull session. But what of the third honor? There 
is enough of Horatio Alger in every good American to make 
us respect a man who pulls himself up by his own bootstraps. 
But like so many of our enthusiasms, this admiration, until very 
recently, proceded more from generosity than from any definite 
understanding of what the So-and-sos’ tutor actually experi- 
enced in putting himself through Harvard. His summer occupa- 
tion seemed to pass off agreeably enough; probably his winter 
chores were not much more trying. So the thought runs. 

More than a dozen years ago in the twelvemonth of his 
Senior year the Graduate was able to earn $1100 which went a 
long way towards paying his expenses. Those were fat years and 
the Graduate had more than his share of luck. His sum was 
accumulated in the following manner. The summer before his 
seniority the Graduate earned $600 as a tutor, of which he was 
able to save $500 for Cambridge; he was the Harvard cor- 
respondent of a metropolitan daily, which netted him about 
$200; he held a scholarship valued at $250 and the Boylston 
Prize brought him $50 more. Finally he acted as a monitor in 
his various courses, for which he received about $100. The 
Graduate realized that he was in luck that year: his tutoring paid 
him nearly double the wage of his competitors and he was fortu- 
nate in qualifying for the correspondent’s post. At the time he 
naturally came to know a number of other men who were work- 
ing their way. One of them was a demobilized artillery sergeant 
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whose wounds had still to be massaged and whose disability 
compensation was then so pitifully small that he had to work 
three nights a week setting type for a Boston newspaper. An- 
other friend earned enough for a multitude of small jobs plus 
the inevitable tutoring to pay every penny of his way for the 
four years. But he did so at the sacrifice of his social and athletic 
aspirations. The Graduate found in these men as in others he 
was to meet in after life a bitterness, in part the result of the 
strain of their extra work and in part a disguised longing for 
the things they had had to do without. There are those who 
have priced the honor of “working their way through” and have 
found it to be of somewhat dubious value when at last the 
diploma was signed, sealed, and delivered. “I’d never let any 
boy of mine go through what I went through,” said a Harvard 
man to the Graduate recently—a man who had had to earn 
$4000 during his college years. “I’d rather he’d borrow from 
an older friend than try to grub his way!” 


II 


In the post-war years the impression prevailed that America 
owed every boy who wanted it a college education. Bureaus of 
student employment were established in most of the larger col- 
leges to give aid to those undergraduates whose parents could 
not foot the bills. Aid was found, enrollments increased, and by 
1927, certainly a prosperous year, one out of every three stu- 
dents in our colleges was looking for some kind of work. Then 
came the lean years with student jobs drying up in most college 
communities and with the parents harder pinched than ever. 
Of the students in residence in 1933 it is a safe estimate that one 
in every two was in some degree self-supporting.” 

And work was not to be had for the mere asking. Try their 
best, the college employment offices, says Mr. Russell T. 
Sharpe, Secretary for Student Employment at Harvard, “can 
seldom accommodate more than 65 out of every 100 students 
who come seeking and needing outside work. The other 35 must 
shift for themselves.” His admirable article, “College and the 


*A survey of eight large institutions on the Atlantic seaboard, four of them 
in cities, four in college towns, showed that in 1932, 54 per cent of the students 
in residence were in some degree self-supporting. —E. W. 
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Poor Boy” which appeared in the Adlantic Monthly for June 
1933, makes this discrepancy woefully clear. “One Eastern Col- 
lege,” writes Mr. Sharpe, “proved this conclusively last year, 
The amount which each student needed to earn was carefully 
computed during a personal interview at the beginning of the 
term. When these estimates were added together, the total need 
of all applicants reached the rather staggering figure of 
$376,000. This sum loomed even larger when it was compared 
with actual earnings in past years. In 1930, for example—a rec- 
ord year—jobs supplied by this office had yielded only 
$154,000. Even then the bureau had been furnishing only 
enough positions to satisfy about half of the financial require- 
ments of its registrants.” The plain truth is that adequate means 
no longer exist for caring for all the poor boys who want to 
work their way through college. It follows that the more nu- 
merous the self-supporting students, the thinner the available 
means of assistance must be spread. In fairness to the candidates 
themselves the entry has got to be restricted. In June 1932 Yale 
set a courageous example—courageous because it can be so easily 
misinterpreted by the popular press—by announcing that it 
would henceforth admit only as many financially needy stu- 
dents as could be cared for through the existing channels of 
aid. 

The Graduate is glad to report that Harvard has not been 
indifferent to this problem. The efforts of the Student Employ- 
ment Office reached their peak in 1930-1931 when the reported 
earnings of college and graduate students totalled $375,000. 
Thereafter, naturally enough, both jobs and pay declined. To 
offset the steadily diminishing returns the College appropriated 
a fund of roughly $40,000, which represented the net profits 
of the dining halls and which for two years past has been paid 
out as emergency wages for students resident in the Houses. 
Some were given temporary jobs in the Physics and Astronom- 
ical Laboratories (whenever possible the assignments were 
identified with a man’s course of study); others were appointed 
as mathematical correctors or did valuable service in Widener, 
tabulating the Harvard archives. Two hundred and fifty-five 
students were provided for under this plan. Though the fund 
will be continued for another year the rising cost of food and 
the reduced rates in the dining halls make it problematical 
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whether it will exist in the future. If it cannot be secured from 
some other source, Harvard, like Yale, will have a more serious 
duty towards its unemployed. 


III 


A boy with a toe-hold at Harvard today must answer for 
himself the question, “Where can I find work enough to balance 
my budget?” He knows that his budget, trimmed to the ir- 
reducible minimum, calls for an outlay of $1000 if he is a 
freshman, $1200 if an upperclassman. If he is studious enough 
to earn a scholarship he can reduce his overhead by $300. The 
balance of $700 he may, if he is persistent, build up by waiting 
on table (which may be good for $300), by tutoring, doing 
clerical work, washing windows, proctoring, or—if he has special 
talents—by hiring himself out as an entertainer. Harvard’s stu- 
dent corps of lecturers, musicians, marionette men, magicians, 
Punch and Judy players and ventriloquists is capable of provid- 
ing a good deal of entertainment. The summer months are 
an opportunity in which to bank a surplus against the year to 
come. And in emergency he can borrow from the College, whose 
loans are limited to about $100 a year. It is a healthy sign that 
the undergraduates regard such borrowing only as a last resort. 

It is also a healthy sign that the majority of the earners are 
staked to a certain amount by their family. They have to find 
work, it is true, but that work need not extend generally to more 
than fifteen or twenty hours a week. As the average pay of the 
students is fifty cents an hour and as there are forty weeks to the 
college year, it will be seen that the majority of the workers 
earn between $300 and $400. With the direction of the Stu- 
dent Employment Office, the chances are that some of them can 
do this and still have time for undergraduate activity. There are 
those, however, who have to—or at any rate, who try to—carry a 
heavier burden, running up to as much as thirty hours a week of 
outside employment. Obviously, the $600 thus earned comes 
hard; obviously it reduces the student’s college life to a bare 
minimum and tends to sap the energy for his academic work, 
on the excellence of which—to complete the vicious circle—his 
Scholarship (which he presumably should have) depends. Time 
is best appreciated by those who have least of it to spend. But 
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certainly the maximum schedule just described should only be 
carried by men of heroic temper and with exceptionally good 
minds. Whether in the end the game is worth the candle is for 
them to say. 

It pleased the Graduate to learn that the high-standing men 
in the self-supporting ranks had marks distinctly above the aver- 
age in their respective groups. Their responsibility gives them 
just that extra edge. Or rather it does until we drop down to 
the C level (excuse it, please): there the earners begin to lag 
behind the step of their class. One must have both admiration 
and pity for the students of small scholarship and smaller means 
whose ambition spurs them into college but whose struggle both 
with books and for money must be so ceaseless, and in a measure, 
so unrewarding. One admires their pluck and pities their dis- 
couragement. If the seasons continue to be lean the Graduate 
believes that these men should be strongly advised against en- 
tering college. The odds are too much against them. Many an 
honest schoolmaster is preaching to parents today the truth, un- 
recognized in our prosperity, that not every ambitious boy is cut 
out for college. 

As a final fillip to this discussion, the Graduate would like to 
revert to a remark which a college official made to Mr. Sharpe 
and which the latter quotes in his article: “As the percentage 
of self-supporting students increases, the extra-curricular life of 
the college declines for lack of man-power, and the social life as 
well.” The Graduate reads this not as a threat to Harvard’s 
well-being but rather as an indication that if one out of every 
two students continues to seek for self-support, we are apt to 
have a more serious Harvard, a poorer Harvard, and perhaps 
a better Harvard than in prosperity. 


















THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


The Idea of a University 


HE first clues to the pattern by which Harvard will be 
cut and trimmed under a new régime have at last been 
offered for public inspection. They are contained in Presi- 
dent Conant’s first annual report to the Board of Overseers. The 
report is on the whole an exhilarating document. It gives the 
suggestion of great ends to be achieved, of eagerness and deter- 
mination to achieve them, and of a humility and patience which 
will not be led into defining everything at once, but will con- 
ceive one step at a time, and advance by sure degrees and ac- 
cumulating increments of certainty. It is at all points “unfeigned 
and manly,” to use a phrase once applied by Santayana to the 
utterances of William James. In style and expression it is su- 
perior to many more rhetorical documents, for it is quite free 
from affectation or jargon, educational, scientific, or emotional; 
in diction it is concise, natural, graceful, and it carries the tones of 
a human being who will be heard with respect and confidence. 
Perhaps the most exhilarating passage in the report is that in 
which President Conant declares: “In the future even more 
than in the past, we should attract to our student body the most 
promising young men throughout the whole nation. To accom- 
plish its mission Harvard must be a truly national university 
... we should be able to say that any man with remarkable 
talents may obtain his education at Harvard whether he be rich 
or penniless, whether he come from Boston or San Francisco.” 
This passage does not define a new ideal for Harvard, or ex- 
press a design which has not been in the thoughts of Harvard 
men for generations past. But it is important and invigorating 
that it should be affirmed again at the outset of President Co- 
nant’s career, and should be chosen from the multitude of topics 
confronting him to receive the special emphasis which recogni- 
tion in his first report confers upon it. 
President Conant’s uppermost concern is evidently to recruit 
the most brilliant talents wherever they may be found. His de- 
sire to provide generous fellowships, and to bestow them upon 
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men of ability regardless of their financial needs, makes it clear 
that he wishes rather to find and encourage marked natural 
gifts than to make it possible for boys of small means to educate 
themselves at Harvard. His plan is first to discover the gifts and 
bestow the fellowships, and then to adjust the amount of the 
grant to the needs of the men receiving it. The scheme is alto- 
gether wise and well designed, and it is encouraging that since 
the publication of his report, the President has found money 
with which to establish five new fellowships of the sort he de- 
sires. From whatever source the money was derived, it seems to 
be evidence of the President’s ability to carry his ideas promptly 
into action. 

But although the policies of the President in regard to fel- 
lowships may not have the needs of the young man without 
money primarily in mind, they are nevertheless democratic poli- 
cies in the only way in which a privately endowed university 
anxious to preserve and enhance its high standing should be 
democratic. They say in effect that boys created equal in talent 
should have equal opportunity to be educated at Harvard; they 
do not say that all boys are created equal, or talented, or equally 
deserve university education. And the ring of the President’s 
words can hardly fail to encourage ambitious young men handi- 
capped by want of money. To this extent they bring support to 
the poor man’s side. No one, reading President Conant’s report, 
can say with any sanction from the head of the University that 
Harvard remains supercilious toward the plight of the boy who 
is intelligent but impecunious. After the lavishness of the era 
when the Houses were being built and inaugurated, and the 
anecdotes of waste and extravagance and expensive living which 
inevitably spread abroad, President Conant’s words and his sup- 
porting actions will come as a great draft of healthiness and 
right-mindedness. Similarly perceptive and humane is his ex- 
press recognition that “It is no longer as pleasant or as easy to 
live in Cambridge as in many other university communities,” 
and his belief that “the academic life in Cambridge must be 
made more attractive in a number of ways.” It is encouraging 
that the President should recognize facts of this kind as bearing 
with genuine force on his supreme ambition to make “the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Sciences the most distinguished body of creative 
scholars which it is possible to obtain.” 
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This ambition is evidently the profound concern and single 
great incentive of President Conant. It is the theme to which 
his report returns again and again, the idea which he has at half 
a dozen points labored to express and emphasize. It is his “one 
firm conviction,” the goal to which the solution of every other 
problem must be adjusted, and with which disposal of subor- 
dinate questions, however important, “must not in any way in- 
terfere.” This again is not a new goal; it is not dawning upon the 
community for the first time. But President Conant has given 
it an emphasis which makes it seem new, and has removed it 
suddenly and firmly from the realm of polite assumptions to the 
realm of living and resolute purposes, not sparing the individual 
sacrifices which such a removal inevitably compels. As one of the 
tutors put the matter, not without a certain wryness, “It used to 
be assumed that there couldn’t be any better men than the men 
who were already at Harvard.” He might have added, as he did 
by implication, that a man at Harvard now has the uncomfort- 
able feeling of being under suspicion if he has not yet attained 
the grade of a permanent appointment; a little of the sense of 
being wanted for questioning by the police. There is in all truth 
“the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees,” and a 
nervous habit among the younger men, whose positions are not 
yet secure, of wondering whether they may not themselves be 
the ones to go next. : 

Those passages of the President’s report which define his 
ambition with regard to the Faculty are at once the most im- 
portant and the most disturbing indications of the course toward 
which the university will be impelled in the years to come. It 
is impossible that these passages should escape controversy; in- 
deed they have already met with objection and debate. It is well 
that “the Faculty of Arts and Sciences” should be “the most 
distinguished body of creative scholars which it is possible to 
obtain”; but important questions arise from this important sen- 
tence, which perhaps intentionally avoids commitments of too 
great definiteness. 

First of all, when this distinguished body of scholars has been 
gathered and raised to its most distinguished pitch, for what end 
will it exist? Commentators have not failed to notice an absence 
in the report of the conception of a university as an integral part 
of society, drawing its own life blood from the general social 
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circulation, and contributing its own special form of nutriment 
to the blood stream. The social responsibility of universities is 
nowhere denied in the report, and in a sense is at certain points 
implied if not affirmed. But emphasis upon it is as noticeably 
lacking as emphasis upon different objects is noticeably present, 
The ideal shadow of a university which President Conant pro- 
jects has somewhat the air of being a Sabbath not made for man, 
a body dedicated to the worship of its own activities. The Uni- 
versity is not seen in a matrix of struggling industrial society, 
beset with immense immediate problems requiring the active 
exertion of knowledge of all sorts merely for the common pres- 
ervation and life of the members; neither is it seen as inevitably 
a part of a faulty educational system, a prey to nostrums, catch- 
words, hypocrisies, and political degradation. Yet all universi- 
ties unmistakably suffer from the defects of the system; and 
their acts and definitions of policy inevitably affect it, hastening 
the day of reform, or confirming the habit of disregard. From 
the general social matrix the university draws its support, and 
if it existed as an organ of pure learning alone it would deserve 
what support it receives, and more. But the world will not be 
so disinterested as to consider that the support it gives creates 
no debt. To maintain the prestige of learning it will not be 
enough to gather a body of men who in the eyes of their own 
profession are unrivalled for academic proficiency. The univer- 
sity must affect the lives of thousands of young students who 
will not chiefly value or respect scholarship for its own sake, but 
who will need its ripened fruits, the infection of its devotion 
to honest methods and aims, the enrichment of its acquaintance 
with the treasures of culture, that their own lives in the rough 
courses of the world may find satisfactions not to be found in 
other ways. 


What Is a Creative Scholar? 


The second important question which the President’s crucial 
sentence must inevitably raise will undoubtedly be argued with 
some vehemence in the immediate future. What sort of work 
deserves to be called “creative scholarship” and by what criteria 
shall it be judged? The criteria which prevail at present are un- 
doubtedly comprised in the word “research.” The opinion has 
already been expressed in this department that the value of 
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research now differs very widely in different branches of learn- 
ing. Its prestige and importance rests on the securest foundation 
in the sciences. A discovery which enables a disease to be over- 
come or nature to be controlled for the safety or convenience of 
men simply cannot be assailed. True enough, thoughtful people 
have been oppressed by the accumulation of physical knowledge 
to an amount which seems to threaten men’s powers of assimila- 
tion and control, and by the disturbing moral neutrality of scien- 
tific investigation, which is as ready to produce a new explosive 
or poison gas as it is to produce a new method of surgery or a 
new feat of engineering. Yet the disinterested passion for in- 
quiry and for truth and the one fruitful means of extending con- 
trol over nature seem to be most perfectly comprised in the 
physical sciences, and no university could conceive of withdraw- 
ing support from the experimental method or failing of respect 
for its findings. 

In the branches of learning which may loosely be called the 
humanities, the situation of research is different. It is difficult to 
state the case as it should be stated without incurring reproach 
where none is deserved, or seeming to depreciate labors and 
ideals which are really to be respected. It should be a premise in 
all discussions of this kind that any sort of research, when it is a 
labor of love, is a labor of value. If a man desires to devote long 
years of life and strength to the bibliography of an obscure 
author, when the utmost possible result of his labors will be a 
monument to his personal erudition, he should be allowed, and 
as far as it may be suitable, encouraged to do so. Utility is not 
the highest ideal, and popularity even less. There is a topsy- 
turvy admirableness in the voluntary abnegation and scorn of 
the world which such undertakings exemplify. But when a labor 
of this sort is not a labor of love, but of professional submission, 
it is a good deal less deserving of respect. And even as a labor 
of love, is such a work, in the present juncture of American 
society, that which ought to define the nature and goal of schol- 
arship, and to command the preference in university support? 
Needs are to be considered in relation to a scale of importance; 
and strong reason can be advanced for the view that where the 
great cultures of the past are concerned, the world now needs 
not so much further accumulations of fact as a fresh and vital 
linkage between the humanities and the life of today. This is 
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not to say that great new stores of fact are not needed. They will 
be searched for and found, and pure love of inquiry will sustain 
the impassioned hunt for them. But the crying need of the hu- 
manities is not that books and monographs dissecting and em- 
balming their tissue should be added to libraries, but that the 
remaining currents of life which they may still infuse should be 
brought into the world, brought into the minds of men and 
women and young students who will not and cannot live for 
scholarship. And this is a task not of research but of communi- 
cation. It cannot be fully or properly carried on except by teach- 
ers who have investigated their material at first hand in their 
own persons and made themselves masters of it; but it is not 
necessary that they should have discovered unknown facts or 
footnoted obscure texts. The primary qualities demanded are in- 
terpretation, criticism, communication. Such words will have to 
be invoked as the guiding and central ideas in the definition of 
creative scholarship in literary studies, unless the university is 
to take the position that it can deliberately pass by the world 
and its need. Should it take that position, the world will in turn 
avert its face from the university, which will find itself, as far 
as the humanities are concerned, embroidering grave cloths 
ever more densely about a corpse. 

The social and educational world in which the humanities 
must now run their chance of survival is powerfully described 
by Professor Davidson of Vanderbilt University in his article, 
“The English Teacher and the Lost Humanities,” published at 
the head of this issue of the GrapuaTEs’ Macazine. Mr. David- 
son originally read this paper to a group of High School teach- 
ers; but every college instructor in literature is thoroughly 
familiar with the results of the situation which he depicts, for 
they are evident universally in freshman classes. No discussion 
could more sharply define the question whether creative scholar- 
ship in the humanities is to be an ideal of methodic proficiency, 
understood and practised solely within the limits of a profes- 
sion, or whether it is to be a mission to the life of society, a mis- 
sion in which learning itself must be considered an organ rather 
than an end. 
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How Valuable Is a Teacher? 

It is evident that with all his admiration for research, Presi- 
dent Conant does not lack respect for the art of teaching. He 
speaks with genuine and cordial sympathy of the tutorial sys- 
tem, and makes it clear that he desires to strengthen it and bring 
it to its fullest possible fruition. His tone is firm, unequivocal, 
and even warm. And the tutorial system is the most conspicuous 
agency wholly devoted to teaching which has arisen during the 
transformation of Harvard College into its present design. Any 
fears that this agency, which has proved its value but must still 
undergo alterations and experiments before it can be considered 
satisfactory, would be slighted or impaired by the new régime, 
may be dismissed once and for all. 

Yet there is a sentence of great moment in the President’s 
report, and the more important because it immediately succeeds 
his roundest and firmest expression of his ambition to distin- 
guish his Faculty, God helping him, above all rivals. The sen- 
tence is this: “Excellent tutoring, like excellent lecturing, should 
be given great weight in considering a young man for promo- 
tion, but by itself it should not be sufficient to insure a permanent 
career at Harvard.” Now lecturing and tutoring are the two 
modes of teaching; if there is any other mode, unless it be 
drinking tea or going to the theater together, it is not readily to 
be thought of. The sentence, then, seems equivalent in the most 
exact terms to saying, “Excellent teaching should be given great 
weight in considering a young man for promotion, but by itself 
it should not be sufficient to insure a permanent career at Har- 
vard.” The third question of importance raised by the Presi- 
dent’s report is the question of the réle he would assign to teach- 
ing in his conception of the university. 

What is there in the character of an excellent teacher that falls 
below the dignity of a university career? There ought not to 
be a door in the universe too exclusive to admit a teacher really 
deserving of the title of excellence. President Conant’s thought 
is revealed by his remarks elsewhere when he says: “I hope 
there will never be a separation of our faculty into those who 
teach and those who carry on creative work. No line should be 
drawn between teaching and research.” Any such overt separa- 
tion would of course be unthinkable, and would be the least 
likely situation to arise. And of course there is no inherent hos- 
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tility between excellent teaching and eminence in research. The 
two probably go together more often than separately. The most 
universal qualification for good teaching is extensive knowledge, 
however men of great erudition may sometimes fail in the art of 
communicating their scholarship. 

Yet there is a danger in the premium thus put on produc- 
tivity. Examples of production for the sake of self-advertise- 
ment, the most contemptible of incentives, are not wanting; the 
motive of publication at all costs is as destructive to scholarship 
as the decay which President Conant rightly believes would be- 
set knowledge if it were not continually being extended. Produc- 
tive capacity really worthy of respect ripens more slowly in 
some studies than in others; this is especially true of the humani- 
ties. Probably the most commendable grounds for the Presi- 
dent’s view are the staleness which is apt to attend uninterrupted 
teaching, and the danger that the mind which never puts itself 
to the test by some act of production will lose its energy and its 
responsiveness to fresh ideas. The President, therefore, is funda- 
mentally right in his insistence that the Faculty of Harvard 
should be composed not only of eminent scholars and teachers, 
but that in general it should be a productive body, exerting its 
energy of intellect in other ways than teaching and tutoring. But 
the wisdom of this position will depend in great part upon the 
criteria by which productive scholarship come to be judged. If 
they remain the present criteria, centered in the word “research” 
and that word understood by the present professional standards, 
a great opportunity for movement forward will be lost. If they 
are reconceived and redefined, an enormous service to learning 
and to the world may be performed, and will be performed, as 
we are entitled to be confident. Nevertheless the unqualified 
statement that excellent teaching alone should not insure a 
permanent career at Harvard seems a needless reproach to one 
of the operations of the human mind and character which has 
received the universal veneration of grateful men in every age. 

This editorial has not been written in any spirit of scepticism 
or captiousness. We have not the least doubt that the university 
has fallen to the direction of wise, resolute, and patient hands. 
We believe that large areas in the President’s renort were pur- 
posely left for future definition, and that Mr. Conant has not 
yet spoken one tenth of his mind.We have every confidence that 
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the utterances to come will be again firm and invigorating, and 
that they will be wiser and more certain for postponement. And 
in particular we believe that the humanities have nothing to 
fear, but rather everything to hope from Mr. Conant. He has a 
willingness to make changes, to form new conceptions, and to 
take steps forward. All these qualities are abundantly needed 
and he will exercise them with success. Present discussion in any 
fair temper of mind should not hinder but strengthen his hands 
for the task he has to do. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
By EDWARD WHITING FOX 


Culture in Six Courses 


E HAVE an anomaly at Harvard. History and Litera- 

ture is a concentration but not a department. It depends 
on other departments for its tutors, committee on degrees, 
and courses; and at first glance, at least, it seems to have no 
province of its own but to intrude with impunity on all prov- 
inces. Though it is considered an innovation and therefore un- 
sound, it is the oldest concentration at Harvard, originating in 
the first practical assault on Mr. Eliot’s system of education, 
and was also the subject for the first experiment in our present 
tutorial system. But despite its curious constitution and position, 
it is unmistakably the child of the History and Literature de- 
partments of the University. 

Confirmed in academic sterility, both parents resent the impli- 
cations of this hybrid offspring. First it implies a certain rela- 
tion between history and literature in general, then it implies 
the separation of history and literature in particular. The impli- 
cation that one’s field is not self-sufficient is an injury, but the 
implication that one’s training and interest is confined to that 
field is an insult. Yet despite its parents, the child is doing nice- 
ly. With true magnanimity it has disowned them both, with the 
theory that the avd connecting History and Literature has com- 
pletely metamorphosed the two elements into something new 
and strange and beautiful. It is not history of literature nor his- 
tory with literature but obviously—the history of ideas. 

This and we have been told, “represents a deep and funda- 
mental relation between history and literature, which though it 
can hardly be explained might be thought of as a chasm so deep 
that if even a full professor were dropped into it, one could 
scarcely hear him hit the bottom.” It might also be thought of as 
a mere pit into which have fallen most of the tutors and any of 
the tutees who have been intellectually active enough to reach 
its brink. 
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Unfortunately there are no official pronouncements describ- 
ing this deep relation which must inevitably be the basis for a 
concentration in History and Literature. Nor is anything more 
definite said about the aims, beyond a degree, except some vague 
talk about training the student to handle ideas, preferably large 
ones. 

In practice, the basis of the concentration seems to be in the 
historical background of the period or country studied. From 
this, the tutee approaches the ideas of the period or country as 
expressed in the literature, fine arts, philosophy, or any other 
recorded medium. The final step is to relate the ideas to the his- 
torical events. Surely this is a defensible plan of study. History 
is the skeleton and literature (in the broadest sense) the flesh 
of the past—separately one is apt to be grimly gaunt, the other 
formless; together they should constitute a living whole which 
can teach and entertain. The question, of course, is how this is 
applied to a three-year, undergraduate concentration. 


The present system of subdividing the concentration into 
fields which cover a national culture or all European culture 
during a given period, still leaves an undergraduate with plenty 
of intellectual elbow room. Having cleared off most of his re- 
quirements in his freshman year, he faces the sophomore and 
junior years in which to survey the history and literature of— 
say England or perhaps the Nineteenth Century. If he is fortu- 
nate he may be able to take six good courses in his field during 
these two years, and most of his tutorial work will be filling in 
the inevitable gaps between the courses. In his junior year, the 
divisionals approaching with May, he is reconciled to mere sur- 
veying and only hopes he can cover the ground. The divisionals, 
it might be said, are to test his preparation and fitness for honors 
work in his senior year. They are apt also to test his knowledge 
of the Encyclopedia Brittannica and the Dictionary of National 
Biography, to which he has probably resorted in a last minute 
effort to learn the “names and numbers of all the players.” 

With this hurdle behind him, he will settle down, in his 
senior year, to building his thesis on this foundation. His field 
will be further limited to a country or century within his general 
field; and the thesis may deal with virtually any aspect of life 
within it. Yet even in this specializing, there is a strong tendency 
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to maintain a constant revolt against that “German” scholarship 
which attempts to know practically everything about practically 
nothing. That certainly is a Scylla to be avoided. 

Too often, however, a tutee, finding his rapidly acquired 
background turning to quicksand, seeks refuge in theories which, 
though no less unsound, are less suffocating. Such theories im- 
maculately conceived in virgin brains, or merely adopted, are 
hardly to be legitimized with the name “idea.” Ideas are no 
more pure thought than they are pure fact, but in Thomistic 
terms, the imprint of the form of one on the matter of the other. 
Together, they achieve an actuality to which taken separately 
they could make only a potential claim. 

Before a student can be taught to think he must be taught 
something to think about. The principal weakness of History 
and Literature seems to be that it teaches too little about too 
much. Obviously, this is not inherent or incurable, but the re- 
sult of the physical limitations of an undergraduate concentra- 
tion. Three years’ study is not likely to do more than scratch 
the surface of a field as large as those now offered. And since it 
is impossible to stretch the undergraduate career, wouldn’t it 
be desirable to limit the material covered? 

To consider the merits and practicability of such a limitation 
it will be necessary to sketch it in some detail; and being fairly 
afloat in the hypothetical we might as well begin with a hy- 
pothesis of the aims of such a concentration. 


Since History and Literature has no corresponding graduate 
department there is no room to consider it as a direct prepara- 
tion for further study. Its aim is unavoidably a liberal education, 
whatever that is. Now it is approached by surveying a large 
slice of European culture and the development of its principal 
philosophic conceptions. The weakness of such a system is the 
inevitable weakness of a survey, whether course or concentra- 
tion. A survey course may be extremely useful in helping the 
student to plan out his work, or to correlate work done in special 
fields; but there is no sort of course so soon forgotten. The 
things one retains beyond examinations are the things that are 
gone into thoroughly and repeatedly, whether they be facts, at- 
titudes, or logical processes. The mere survey provides us with a 
critical bibliography of books we have barely time to glance at. 
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But if the fields were cut to a third or fourth their present 
size a student should be able to make one, say a century or two 
of English culture, part of his personal experience, and actually 
to understand the point of view and ways of thinking of a differ- 
ent civilization from his own. Such an experiment should not be 
so effervescent as a large number of hastily surveyed facts and 
rapidly traced “traits, trends, and traditions.” 

It would be a process not unlike the humanistic education in 
the classics, except that it would be applied to different material. 
Of course, the old-school humanists would probably object that 
the material rather than process was the valuable part of their 
education. There may be an unfortunate amount of truth in 
that; but for better or worse we have turned our backs on the 
classics. There is no sign of any immediate revival of interest 
and no possibility of any until there is an abrupt and drastic re- 
versal of the present trend in primary and secondary education. 
Western Europe, however, has produced several cultures which 
compare fruitfully enough with our own to be material for 
such a study. A person who has thus lived in another civiliza- 
tion besides his own would not be so susceptible to that virulent 
mental provincialism which has penetrated into nearly all phases 
of contemporary intellectual activity. 


Simply to break the ten or twelve existing fields into some 
thirty smaller ones would greatly complicate matters and help 
but little. It would impose a completely unreasonable load of 
preparation on the tutors, to say nothing of the problem it 
would raise of making out and correcting thirty different gen- 
eral examinations. 

Any such attempt, however, would pass over one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of the limitation. There is at present a curious 
sense of obligation among the tutors, to allow a sophomore to 
choose any field he can think of. All periods and sections of 
European culture do not offer equally good material for a con- 
centration. If any one objects that he knows no standard by 
which to make such a judgment, that to him England in the 
Fifteenth Century is as rich and interesting as England in the 
Sixteenth Century, he does not belong in History and Litera- 
ture. It should be possible to formulate arbitrarily eight or ten 
fields which would appeal to a variety of interest and meet the 
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three principal requirements of such a selection. The first of 
these is obviously the intrinsic value and availability of the ma- 
terial. The second is the special abilities and interest of the tu- 
tors, and the third is the number and quality of the relevant 
courses offered by the university. 

There should be no great difficulty about the first, especially 
when the selection doesn’t involve any guarantee that the fields 
offered are the best or only valuable ones, but merely that they 
are worth studying. The availability of existing material is not 
a great problem at Harvard. Almost any field that would be 
chosen as important is well represented in the University li- 
braries. It is more apt to be a problem of language for the tutee, 
in any non-English fields. For those, there should be exacting 
and inflexible language requirements. One does not perceive the 
philosophic truths in the depths of a culture through the haze 
of a half-understood language. 

Among all such fields that would be considered, further se- 
lection should be made with regard to the tutors who would 
give them. The tutors could then work in fields in which they 
already had intellectual entrée, and in which they were doing 
advanced work which they need not drop to prepare some other 
field merely because no one else had. Being themselves inter- 
ested and at home in the concentration, they would be able to 
make it a critical and systematic introduction to the great men 
and problems of the period, rather than the sort of exploration 
that occasionally occurs now. Explorations are thrilling when 
great discoveries are made; but asa rule they are tedious, vague, 
and unprofitable. 

Obviously, there would be fewer courses applicable to these 
restricted fields and much more would depend on tutorial work. 
Probably half the sophomore and junior years would be given 
over to tutorial, and as is now the case, practically all of the 
senior year. This would necessitate sharply reducing the number 
of men per tutor; and since it seems unlikely that the tutorial 
staff could be increased, tutoring would have to be reserved for 
honors candidates. This is a restriction which is already long 
overdue, and only delayed by a crusading ardor to save intel- 
lectual sheep who are straying about the yard. The number of 
these is large and they are curiously reluctant to be led to the 
slaughter. Heaven might better give up anticipating the great 
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rejoicing it would experience if one were brought to the fold 
and turn its shepherds’ attention to those that are willingly 
within. There is no reason why any man should be deprived of a 
tutor if he would make a positive demonstration of wanting one. 
Nor is there any reason why a tutor should have to bother with 
a man who fails to do so. The only likely unfairness would be 
in selecting honors candidates by course grades only. 

The third and last consideration in choosing the fields to be 
offered for concentration is comparatively unimportant. It is 
unlikely that a man would take more than four courses in a nar- 
rowed field, yet they should furnish him with most of his factual 
background and would be important enough so that it would 
be unwise to offer a field for which there were not adequate his- 
tory courses and at least one literature course. Since the mere 
inclusion of a course in the catalogue does not make it adequate 
and since History and Literature cannot give courses of its own, 
this would be an active limiting factor. 

A sample area which might meet all these qualifications 
would be England from Bosworth Field to the Restoration. Such 
a field should richly repay three years’ intensive study in a way 
that the present diffuse fields can only approximate occasional- 
ly. Even so it would be far from perfect. The first charges would 
be of narrowness and concern with petty details. If this sort of 
narrowness is the price of some solidity, it is very cheap; and 
concern with petty details is contrary to the spirit of the plan. 
The richer periods of European culture should offer enough 
material, literary, artistic, and philosophic, to occupy an under- 
graduate for three years. He should be able to study these thor- 
oughly, rather than study about them. However, as a precaution 
against complete distortion it would be necessary to require His- 
tory 1 and some corresponding English Literature survey for 
admission to the concentration. 

There is one final objection to which any History and Litera- 
ture concentration would probably be open, the failure to de- 
velop hard logical mental habits. This might be supplied by a 
more intensive application of the present distribution require- 
ment of a year of mathematics or philosophy. Either one is pat- 
ently inadequate. Yet with the number of courses in the field cut 
in half, it might be possible to require two or even three years 
of these. That would be a discipline which should have an effect. 
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Whatever the mystic relation between history and literature 
may be, the relation between both and the history of ideas is 
clear. History and literature are the records of man’s acts and 
thoughts and it is only through them that we can know what his 
ideas have been. Moreover, it is only in proportion as we know 
these records that we can know the ideas. If we glance hastily 
at the first we will see the others but darkly, but if we make the 
history a part of our experience, and the literature part of our 
thoughts by much careful reading, the ideas may be added unto 
us. If we do not thus build our foundations firmly in History 
and Literature, we may find ourselves in the chasm or pit be- 
tween. 








